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The Largest Known Flower. | 
Among the very remarkable plants that have 
their home in the Island of Sumatra is found that | 
which was for many years supposed to produce | 
the largest flower in existence, known to botanists 
as Rafflesia Arnoldi. 1t is a parasitic plant, | 
growing on grape-vines and producing a 


THE YOUTH'’S 


| the expanded portion with toothed edges, was | 
| three feet long and four feet across the mouth; | 
| and the spadix, the columnar body in the centre | 


of the flower, was five feet long by ten inches, its 
greatest diameter. 

The flower, according to Sir Joseph Hooker’s 
| account, “began to unfold at five p. m., was fully 
| expanded by half-past six, at eight p. m. had 
| begun to close again, and by eleven o’clock it had | 
entirely closed.” | 

The stench emitted by the flower was over- | 
powering, suggesting, it is said, a mixture of | 
| decayed fish and burnt sugar. It continued to be 
given off for a period of forty-eight hours after | 
the flower had closed. A large number of blue- 
bottle flies were attracted by the odor, the object | 


flower | of its production being obviously to aid in | 


some nine feet in cireumference and weighing | attracting visitors to assist in cross-fertilization. 


fifteen pounds. Yet it is small as compared | 
with its neighbor, the real giant, which is the | 
subject of this article. 

This gigantic flower, by far the largest yet 
discovered, is called Amorphophallus Titanum, 





| result of the production of this great flower. 


| Lake, in southern Oregon. 





LARGEST KNOWN FLOWER. 


which is a good name, for it is indeed a veritable | 
Titan. It is a member of the arum family, to 
which belongs also the common calla lily, the 
Indian turnip or jack-in-the-pulpit, the skunk 
cabbage and sweet flag, or calamus. 

It was discovered in the Pandang Province of 
Sumatra in 1878, by Dr. O. Beccari, an illus- | 
trious Italian traveller and botanist. He learned 
incidentally from the natives, while travelling 
through this province, of the existence of a large 
flower, and by offering a suitable reward was 
soon in possession of the wonder. In his notes 
of the discovery he says: 

“The single flower, or more correctly, inflores- | 
cence, with the tuber from which it springs | 
almost directly, form together so ponderous a| 
mass that, for the purpose of transporting it, it 
had to be lashed to a long pole, the ends of which 
were placed on the shoulders of two men. To} 
give an idea of the size of this gigantic flower, it 
is enough to say that a man standing upright can 
barely reach the top of the spadix, which occupies 
the centre of the flower, with his hand, and that 
with open arms he can scarcely reach half-way 
round the circumference of the funnel-shaped 
spathe, from the bottom of which the spadix 
arises. 

‘“The plant consists of a tuber which grows for 
a number of years before producing a flower. It 
bears each season a huge compound leaf with a 
petiole from six feet six inches to seventeen feet 
high, and from two to three feet in circumference, 
with a blade twenty-five to forty-five feet around. 
The flower is produced very rapidly, and only 
lasts for a few hours.” 

Doctor Beccari sent both tubers and seeds of 
the Amorphophallus to Europe, and from them 
it was successfully propagated. A plant in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, England, and the one 
from which our figure was made, reached 
maturity and flowered in 1889, confirming all that 
had been asserted as to its size. 

This plant had been sent to Kew as a small 
seedling that had been raised in the Botanical 
Gardens at Florence soon after Doctor Beccari 
sent the seeds home. It was grown at Kew ina 
very warm hothouse, with other tropical plants 
of the arum family. 

In 1887 the tuber was three feet nine inches in 
circumference and ten inches deep, with a leaf 
twenty-six feet in circumference. The next year 
the leaf was still larger, being more than thirty- 
five feet in circumference. 

In 1889, the year in which it flowered, the 
tuber weighed, when it was re-potted in the early 
spring, fifty-seven pounds, and was eighteen 
inches in diameter by twelve inches in depth. 
The flower-bud, which at first could not be 
distinguished from a leaf-bud, was rapidly pushed 
up at the rate of three inches per day. When it 
was fully matured its height was six feet nine 
inches. 

The lower, stalk-like portion, called the 





peduncle, was eighteen inches high; the spathe, 


After the flowering was over it was found that 
the tuber had lost nine pounds in weight as the 
The 
roots all died, but after a period of rest the tuber 
put forth a leaf and began again the preparation | | 
for a new flower by laying in a new stock of | 
nourishment. 

Forbes appears to be the only other European | 
traveller who has seen the Amorphophallus i in | 
its wild state. In his “Naturalist’s Wanderings | # 
in the Eastern Archipelago” he speaks of finding 
tubers on the Kling River that were six feet six 
inches in circumference, and having a stem two 
feet seven inches in circumference at the base, 
“the whole being a Joad for twelve men.” It is 
said that the tubers are eaten by the natives, but 
the manner in which they are prepared is 
unknown. F. H. Know. ron, Ph. D. 
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Crater Lake. 


A remarkable natural curiosity which, if it 
were in Europe, would annually be visited by | 
many Americans, but which is now little known | 
except toa few hunters and surveyors, is Crater 
It is a place of 
surpassing and wonderful beauty. Imagine a 
lake surrounded on all sides by vertical, or almost 
vertical, walls, for the most part about two 
thousand feet high, and containing an island | 
which is itself a mountain. This lake is six) 
miles wide and almost round. Its sides are in | 
some parts absolutely precipitous, but at certain | 
points a descent may be made by tortuous paths 
to the shore of the lake. 

This is Crater Lake; and it is, indeed, the | 
erater of an extinct volcano. The mountain, 
nine thousand feet high, is sometimes called | 
Mount Scott, but oftener Crater Lake Mountain ; 
and the phenomenon which the lake presents is | 
quite worthy to give its name to the whole} 
mountain. It lies in Klamath County, Oregon, | 
in the heart of the Cascade Mountain range, and | 
the lake is the source of the Rogue River, which | 
flows into the Pacific Ocean. | 

Mr. Butler, a young teacher at the Klamath | 
Indian Agency, has written an interesting account | 





‘of Crater Lake in a private letter which a) 


Washington paper publishes. He made the 
journey in a wagon and on pony back from the | 
agency, a distance of somewhat more than thirty 
miles. 

On the mountain, he says, one travels through 
a continuous forest of pines, spruces and hem- | 


| locks, where from precipitous banks one gets 


glimpses of cataracts far below, and hears the 
steady roar of the falling waters like distant 
thunder. 

“Suddenly,’’ says Mr. Butler, ‘‘we come to 
where the banks are seamed with geometric and 
symmetrical figures. There are caves of various 
sizes at heights above the stream. Crevices, 
cracks and seams are seen everywhere through- 
out this massive wall. In places part of the way 
down streams of water gush from the side in 
white, fountain-like jets and pour their sparkling 
liquid into the torrent below. 

“The sublimity and grandeur of the whole 
scene are beyond description. This is not yet 
Crater Lake Mountain proper. A night’s camp 
has to be made before that is ascended. Itisa 
mile and a half to the top; then comes a level 
space from which, far away to the south, we ean 
see Klamath Lake and Mount Shasta’s snow- 
capped summit. To the west we can see Union 
Peak, with almost vertical sides and like a candle 


in shape. | $f 
“Suddenly we come to the brink of a precipice| & 


where, two thousand feet below, we see the blue 
water of the lake hemmed in by this vast wall all 
the way around. Though six miles across, it 
appears but two. Toward the west of the centre 
is the island, whose sides are as steep as the 
banks of the lake, and as high. In the centre of 
the top of this island is a crater, or at least an 
immense hole. 

“Near the edge of the lake toward us the water 
appears a brilliant yellow, shading off into green 
and then into blue farther out. 





becomes deeper it becomes blue by the reflection | 
of the sky, and the mingling of the blue and 
yellow produces the green. 

‘We all went down by the only path by which 
we could reach the water’s edge. The path is so | 
narrow and steep that we had to exercise the 





greatest care to avoid falling over the precipice| & 


into the water beneath.” 


I think this| Z 
appearance is caused by the clay and sandstone! & 
near the shore being yellow; but as the water | = 
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In the Clutch of the Tsar. 


in Six Chapters.— Chapter VI. 


The Russian lieutenant. —— His command 
to surrender.— A fierce struggle. — 
Overpowered.——Tragical event that 
followed. —— The hidden convict settle- 
ment.—— What we found there. —- Our 
departure. — End of the narrative. 


“Surrender, blackguards, in the tsar’s name!’’ 
shouted the Russian lieutenant. 

“Surrender, you!” cried Pietan, with his rifle 
aimed. 

“Down with those guns!” cried the officer, in 
the same stentorian tone; but Pietan saw that 
the three Russian privates were trembling from 
fear. 

“Lay down your rifles,” he said to them, 
quietly. ‘You shall not be hurt.” 

The three soldiers deposited their Berdan rifles 
on the floor as softly as if the guns had been 
made of glass. 

“Cowards!” exclaimed their officer, turning 
upon them in a rage. ‘You shall be knouted 
for this!” 

His back was in part turned to Penny and to 
me. Dropping the axes we held, we sprang upon 
him, and all three of us fell to the floor. Before 
my imprisonment in the mine I might have 
proved nearly a match for him. Now Pen and I 
together could not have overpowered the gigantic 
fellow ; but three Siberians sprang to our assist- 
ance, and we held him on the floor, where he 
panted with rage and the struggle, but did not 
) § 
Pietan then placed the three disarmed soldiers 
in the adjoining room, and set four Siberians 
to guard them. A thong-line was brought from 
the packs, with which the officer’s arms were 
bound behind his back, while he preserved an air 
of haughty defiance. 

Pietan was a remarkably self-contained man. 
All his orders were given in Iow, impassive tones. 
When the lieutenant’s arms were pinioned, he 
took away his pistol and belt, and bade him get 
up. The young giant obeyed, with a look of the 
most ferocious hatred. 

Pietan now bade the Siberians open the door 
and shoot the hounds, which were still howling 
outside, but two of the four ran off, yelling. All 
were bony, powerful brutes, trained to follow 
convicts. The officer was next led out of the 
house and bound to one of the high horse-posts. 
After this some words were exchanged between 
him and the Siberian leader, the substance of 
which was afterward explained to us. 

“Russian, what have you to say?” Pietan 
asked. 

“This; convict dog! That for this dishonor to 
me you and all your gang shall go to the copper 
zavods at Nerchinsk !” 

“You think you could identify us, then, and 
you will bear evidence against us?” Pietan 
asked. 

“Yes, I will hunt you down to the last man!” 
exclaimed the lieutenant, furiously. © 

“*You make my course plain, then,” said Pietan. 
“T bear you no malige. I am sorry you are here. 
But, as you know, the dead alone cannot bear 
witness. You shall have this night for your 
prayers to God, and you may use the zathnat if 
you think it a dishonor to die at the hands of 
exiles. Otherwise you must be shot at dawn.” 

He spoke the words calmly, and the officer 
heard his doom so defiantly that at the time Pen 
and I had no conception that a death-sentence 


had been passed. 
While this was going on, a man in Siberian 
garb approached and hailed. He proved to be a 


messenger from the crew of the shallop which 
had crossed from Saghalien and put into a bay, 
four versts farther to the northward. 

There was an intention of setting off at once, 
but owing to the darkness and the difficulties of 
the route, Pietan deferred bringing the women 
and children forth till daybreak, for by this time 
it must have been as late as midnight. 

Most of the men remained astir, but Penny | 
and I, being much exhausted by our hardships, 
slept soundly for three or four hours on the floor 
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of the room where the three Russian soldiers | 
were guarded. The report of a gun outside | 
waked us. 

We sat up, and saw the three soldiers standing | 
before Pietan, who was spealxing earnestly to | 
them, while two Siberians stood at the door on 
guard. In substance, the exile-leader was telling 
them that it was better for them to make their 
escape to Saghalien than return to Dui and be} 
knouted for surrendering and losing their officer. | 

The three privates grinned in agreement 
with this, and then a kind of oath was 
administered to them, after which native 
clothing was brought from the packs of the 
party. The three deserters hastily pulled 
off their uniforms, burned them in the 
great stove, and soon appeared clad like 
the rest of us. 

This seemed to be a very peaceful termi- 
nation of the affair, but on going outside 
the log house, we beheld a spectacle which 
filled us with horror. 

The dead body of the Russian lieutenant 
hung, with relaxed, bent knees at the foot 
of the horse-post to which the ropes bound 
him. In one hand he still clutched a line 
which extended to the trigger of one of the 
Berdan rifles that had been placed in the 
crotches of two freshly cut stakes set in 
the ground about six feet in front of him. 

This was the zathnat. It was plain that 
the unfortunate officer had himself pulled 
the line that discharged the rifle. 

“Win, let’s we get away from these peo- 
ple as soon as we can,” Penny said. 
“That is too much like murder to be 
approved by me.” 

“*All right—as soon as we can,” I said; 
but it was plain that we must stay with 
them for a time. 

Afterwards I heard the whole story from 
the Siberians. Pietan had given the lieu- 
tenant the.option of self-destruction, and 
from pride or fear of disgrace he had chosen 
to take his own life. It is not likely that 
Pietan acted from any other motive than 
the desire to protect his party from pursuit 
and capture, a fate worse than death. 
Nevertheless, he had virtually committed 
murder. 

The five women and children had already 
left the hut. The men loaded themselves 
with packs, and the party soon set off 
through the woods under guidance of the 
messenger from the shallop. Pietan gave 
Pen and me the soldiers’ Berdan rifles to 
carry, and signed to us to follow the others. 

He himself remained behind with another 
Siberian for a few minutes to bury the dead 
officer. 

“These are strange people,’ Pen said, 
as we followed in the rear of the company. 

“I hope we shall not be obliged to live 
very long with them.” 

“They have been kind to us,” I replied. 

“Yes, but I cannot see bloofl shed in 
that way and remain with them unless I 
am forced to,” he said, emphatically. ‘‘A 
cold-blooded act like that is never jus- 
tified. I don’t care who is in danger. No 
one has a right to shed blood in that way.” 

Pen was right; but I had suffered so 
much and witnessed such cruelty that my 
mind was then somewhat callous and per- 
verted. I suppose that this was the case with 
these exile settlers in Siberia. They had been 
maltreated till they had become themselves re- 
morseless; and that is how a cruel despotism 
raises up, in time, the agents for its overthrow. 

The vessel, when we reached it, after four 
hours’ rough marching over crags and through 
fog, proved to be a very old and crazy sloop of 
perhaps twenty tons’ burden, that looked like a 
repaired wreck. Her mainsail was of old, 
patched canvas, but her jib was of skins, sewn 
together. There were three Saghalienese on 
board who did not move round like experienced 
seamen. 

“If we get to sea in that craft and a gale comes 
on, we shall surely go to the bottom,’’ Pen said 
to me; but from what we could gather, we 
concluded that it was not to be a long voyage. 

As the party went aboard, the fog lifted and 
disclosed a range of forest-clad mountains across 
the water to the eastward. Pietan, who had 
overtaken us on our way, pointed to the moun- 
tains and pronounced the word “ Karaftu,” which 
| is the name for Saghalien Island in the Russian, 
| or native language. 
| As there was wind enough to fill the sails, we 








presently got under way, and crossed the strait 
in about three hours, the channel seeming to be 


| here about ten miles wide. 


At length the shallop put into a narrow inlet 
between craggy headlands, and was worked up 
to the head of the arm with two sweeps. Here 
we went ashore and set off inland, all of us men 
carrying large packs, for Pietan brought away 
the sails from the sloop and various other luggage. 

Near the end of five days’ journeying through | 








* KOSKALDIN!” 


a very difficult mountainous country—over which | 
Pietan led us by the landmark which was afforded | 
by the smoke of a distant voleano—we crossed a | 
small, rapid river in the forest, on a foot-bridge | 
consisting of trees felled into the stream from | 
each side. Then we turned down a well-beaten | 
path, and soon came to an opening of perhaps | 
fifty acres, bordering upon a narrow, nearly land- 
locked cove of the Okhotsk Sea, on the east shore 
of Saghalien. 

Here were a number of log houses from which | 
lights were twinkling dimly in the evening fog. | 
And from the clearing we saw the volcanic 
mountain toward which our route had led all 
day. It loomed like a gigantic black shadow 
against the sky to the northward, and a dull, 
red glare from the crater shone upon the clouds 
over it. : 

Pietan pointed to the mountain and said, 
**Koskaldin.” Then he waved his hand toward 
the houses below and said, ‘‘Lovensk.” So we 
took these for the names of the convict settle-| 
ment, and of the volcano. | 

By this time a number of people with lanterns 
had come from the houses and gathered about us. 
To one of the men Pietan pointed us out and | 


\ 


spoke a few words. ‘The man started as if 
amazed, then came to us, holding out his hand. 

**How do you do, mates?” he cried. 

“Why! How is this? You are an American!” 
said Penny, in great surprise. 

“How do you know it?” asked the man, whose 

face we could not see very plainly. 

“I know by the way you speak your words,” 
replied Penny. 


“Yes, lam an American. My name is Horace 


Coffin. And you’ve escaped from the Dui 
mines, eh? Beats all. Who are you, any- 
how ? 


We gave our names and briefly sketched 
our imprisonment and escape. 

**And now how in the world did you find 
your way into this queer corner of the 
world?” Penny asked him. 

“Me? Oh, I’ve settled up here, 

- Coffin, evasively. 

“You don’t mean to say that you have 
located here permanently?’ exclaimed 
Penny, and. we both laughed incredulously. 

" IT do. This is a good enough 
place,” Coffin said. 

““Wa&il, that beats me!” said Penny. “A 
man, béen in America, who would stop a 
day in this dark, foggy hole, longer than 
he was obliged tu, must be off his head 
somehow.” 

“That was a pretty rough thing to say,” 
I told Penny, as Coffin flushed angrily and 
turned away from us, without further 
effort to cultivate our acquaintance. 

“Well, let him go,”’ said Penny. ‘“There’s 
something wrong about him.” 

Pietan probably thought that Coffin had 
taken charge of us, he himself being busy 
finding quarters for his newly arrived 
Siberians. So it happened that Pen’s rude- 
ness kept us loafing about in the dark for 
an hour or more. But Coffin, was a good- 
natured man at heart. He got over his 
vexation after awhile, and came back with, 
“T’ll be glad if you’ll come to my house.” 

“That we will, and thank you,” said 
Pen. “I guess I hurt your feelings awhile 
ago, but I didn’t mean to.” 

“It’s all right,”’ said Coffin. “I guess it 
does look strange for me to settle here; but 
you’ll soon see my reasons,” 

Then he took us to his log house near 
by, and introduced us with pride to his 
Siberian wife and two small children. 

“Good gracious!’’ Penny said to me a 
little later. “I was rough on him, wasn’t I?” 

Mrs. Coffin was of good appearance for 
a Siberian; her house seemed well kept, 
and her children were rosy, pretty little 
creatures. We poor wanderers felt that 
the man had a true home, and was right 
to stand by his happiness. If he had taken 
his wife to the States, people would have 
regarded her asa barbarian, and she would 
have become unhappy, and perhaps died 
of the change of climate and loss of friends. 

She gave us a good supper of baked 
potatoes, fish and a kind of sweet berry 
preserve, with tea. Though the woman 
did not speak English, she managed to 
show herself polite and good-tempered. 
Coftin often smiled happily at her, and 
always called her Duise, pronounced so 
much like do easy, that Pen at once named 

her “Mrs. Do Easy.’ 

“This fellow-countryman of ours has quite an 
“outfit here, and the stagings all up for a family!” 
Penny said to me, after they had lodged us in a 
little lean-to by ourselves. ‘‘But what made him 
do it, I wonder?” 

“‘Why, I guess he liked his Do Easy,” said I, 
an explanation that had not occurred to Penny. 

The next morning we saw that Lovensk isa little 
| hamlet of twenty log houses, in a stumpy clearing 
‘at the foot of Mount Koskaldin. But the volcano 
is farther away than we had supposed, the pre- 
vious evening. There was a log jetty at the cove, 
which is a narrow, deep inlet from the ocean, 
that was hidden by a wooded promontory. 

The people raise potatoes, turnips, cabbages 
and other garden vegetables, though the climate 
is generally raw with fog, and often very cold. It 
was now May, and Coffin was preparing land for 
a potato crop. He also intended to sow Siberian 
rye and barley. Pen and I were glad to help 
him burn off stumps, grub up roots, and put his 
crop in, so that he brought nearly two acres 
under cultivation during the six weeks while he 


” replied 


| sheltered and fed us. 


The village, which is unknown to any civilized 
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geographer, and probably unknown to the Russian | something to eat, and have the finest kind of a / 


authorities, was founded by Pietan, in 1879. His 
people, when we were there, numbered seventy- 
four, all the men being exiles and convicts. They 
pay no taxes and owe allegiance to no government, 
but Pietan’s advice preserves law and order. 

The men hunt, fish and trap, besides killing 
seals and walrus up and down the east coast. 
This industry causes them to be visited, secretly, 
every season by two or three sealing schooners 
from Victoria, which bring clothing, groceries, 
canned goods, and other supplies, which they 
exchange, very profitably, for sealskins and ivory. 

It was in a little mirror at Coffin’s house that 
I first noticed how gray my hair had turned 
during my imprisonment. When I spoke of it to 
Pen he told me that he had observed it long 
before, but had not liked to speak to me about it. 

Somehow this made me more anxious than ever 
to get home to America, and I was overjoyed 
when one of the sealing schooners, called the 
Anadir, came to anchor near Lovensk on the last 
day of June. Four days later she sailed, and her 
captain, John Trask, took us with him, agreeing 
to let us work our passage. 


We parted with Pietan and his Siberians on | 


the most cordial terms, and on the morning we 
sailed, Coffin, who went on board the Anadir 
with us, was much moved at the parting. 

“T hoped you would conclude to stay here and 
live!’ he said. | 

‘“No, we could not be contented. You had better | 
get away, too,” said Penny, laughing. ‘America | 
is the place for Americans. You’ll never feel 
right here.’”’ 

“That’s impossible for me!” said Coffin, hur- | 
riedly. ‘I’m at home here. I’d like to see 
America again, and I'll cross some time. But 
my first duty is to my wife and children. I guess 
you wouidn’t desert yours, would you? ” 

“Not much,” said Penny; ‘‘you’ve a nice little 
family,” and then the man shook our hands and 
went ashore. 


“T pity him,” said Penny, thoughtfully. “He into it if the horse could have climbed the bluffs. | named,” said Billy. 


is one of the lost Americans.” 
We reached Tacoma at the end of August, still | 


| quite a natural curios- 
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lark. We could hunt and fish and cook our 
game, and sleep in the cave. They say it’s dry as 
a floor.” 

“Yeth, and they thay it’s ha’nted,” piped up 
Teddy Mays, who, although fifteen years old, 
could not overcome his lisp. 

“Ha’nted? Nonsense!” retorted Billy, scorn- 
fully. ‘Who cares for ‘ha’nts?’ I don’t for one, 


and I don’t believe there’s a fellow here who does. 
Hiow many 


What do you say? Will you go? 
will ask your folks 
about it to-night ? 
Hands up!” 

Every right hand in 
the crowd went up. 

“All right,” said 
Billy. ‘Suppose we set 
the time for starting, 
|for as many of us as 
can go, at eight o’clock 
next Wednesday morn- 
ing. If there’s no objec- 
‘tion, let’s start from 
| my house.” 
| Billy was a perfect 
little general. His plans 
were always fully ma- 
| tured before he divulged 
them, so no time was 
lost in devising others. 

Bartow’s Cave was 
about six miles from 
Elderville, and was 








ity. It opened from a 
high bluff on the bank 
of the river, and was 
about one hundred and 
fifty feet long, with a 
funnel-like entrance, 
high enough for a man 
on horseback to pass 


This opening soon narrowed to a point not 
more than four feet wide, from which was an 





“* THE RED MAN’S FOE!’ 


our absence since we should be sure to need it. 
| Just before we began to climb the bluffs wé sat 
| down to rest, and Billy unfolded a plan he had 
“thought up’’ in the dead of the previous night, 
while we boys of duller wit slept on. 

“T’'ll tell you what we can do if you agree to 
it,” he said. “Suppose we pretend that we’re 
Indians—regular Apaches—the whole time that 
we are here, and we’ll —’”’ 

“You sha’n’t eat my dog!” interposed Jack 
| Todd, as he stroked the shaggy back of the aged 

yellow mongrel at his 
feet. 

Billy made a wry 
face, with his hand on 
his stomach. “I guess 
Indians don’t care for 
dog meat when they 
can get plenty of better 
game. You see, fel- 
lows,” he continued, 
“T’ve got a pocketful of 
blue and yellow and 
green chalk, and there’s 
lots of red keel around 
here, and the pokeber- 
ries on the bluff will 
make a beautiful crim- 
son stain. We can get 
ourselves up in full 
war-paint, and have a 
war-dance and great 
fun.” Of course we 
said yes. And aftera 
little further discussion 
we climbed to the cave, 
deposited our food, 
blankets and cooking 
utensils in the big, 
vaulted chamber, and 
came out to “rig up” 
as Apaches. 

“First we ought to be 

“T suppose I’d better be 
| chief, hadn’t I, as I thought up the plan?” 
This seemed fair enough to the rest of us, and 





in Siberian garb, and without a dollar in our | aperture perhaps two and a half feet in width. | Billy announced himself as “Chief Canonicus.” 


pockets. 
who wished to go into the salmon-canning busi- | 
ness up the coast. He offered to put money | 
against our labor and experience, and during the | 
past two seasons we have done so well that I am | 
now on my way East to bring my mother and | 


But we fell in the next day with a man | If the visitor was small enough to squeeze through | 


this aperture, he found himself in a rockbound 
chamber fully fifty feet high, and about sixty 
feet square. 

It was, of course, a dark and awesome place, 
and I doubt if even the intrepid Billy Jackman 


“But Canonicus wasn’t an Apache,’’ said Hi 
| Luke. 
| “T didn’t say he was, did 1?” said Billy, calmly, 
| as he brought forth the colored chalk and threw 
| his red blanket around him. 

Little Teddy May chose the name of “Big 


sisters out to Washington State. But they and | would have cared to enter it alone. There were | Thunder ;” I was ‘“‘Rain-in-the-Face.”’ Hi Luke 


my old friends and neighbors will think I have | 
grown very old, for those Russians have put their 
marks on me for life. 
And the man whose hair was white at twenty- 
three ended his story with a deep sigh. 
C. A. STEPHENS. 
The End. 


* 
° 





Ten Boys and a Hermit. 


The Red Men’s raid from Bartow’s cave. 
They attack Joe Diggs’s cabin. — Suc- 
cessful strategy of the hermit. 


ILLY JACKMAN 
first thought of it! 
Billy had a well- 

earned reputation 

among the boys of 

Elderville for suggest- 

ing schemes for their 

enjoyment. It was he 
who thought of the 
snow -fort on Tink - 
ham Hill, and of 
challenging the East 

Elderville boys to make an assault, and drive us 

out after we had taken possession of it. The 

assault was made, but was not successful. 

It was Billy who planned the big dam across 
Hickory Creek, and the blowing up of Baldy 
Knot with blasting powder. We were easily led 
by him, for he was the soul of good nature—was 
generous toa fault— . 
and had never been 
known to do a mali- 
cious or cruel thing, 
although some of our 
people called him 
“that mischievous 
Jackman boy.” 

The expedition to 
Bartow’s Cave was 
planned by Billy, and 
I remember that a 
crowd of us were 
playing ‘‘bull-in-the- 
pen’ on the common 
back of the town, 
when we saw Billy 
running toward us, 
his bare brown feet 
seeming scarcely to 
touch the green grass. 

“What are you playing, boys?’’ he called out. 
“Bull-in-the-pen? Oh, that’snogood! I havea 
scheme that will be great fun. Stop your game 
while I tell you about it. Let’s get together as 
many boys as we can, and go up to Bartow’s 
Cave some day and stay all night, and have a 
regular camp out. I think our folks would let 
us. Perhaps we might stay more than one day 
and night. We could take a blanket apiece, and 
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all sorts of gruesome 
as well as romantic 
stories told about the 
cave, but its real his- 
tory was unknown to 
any one in Elderville. 
This mystery added 
toits fascinations and 
the Elderville boys 
never tired of explor- 
ing its depths, when 
they could do so in 
goodly numbers. 

Billy Jackman’s 
scheme met with quite 
general favor among 
the parents, and on 
the next Wednesday 
morning no less than — 
ten boys of from fif- 
teen to eighteen years 
of age assembled in 
the Jackman front yard to march to the cave for 
a camping out experience of two days and nights. 

“Particularly nights,” Bert Tallcott had said; 
“won't it be great in the cave at night?” 

“You'll think it’s great about the time that the 
spooks show up,” said Mr. Jackman, jocosely. 
He was such a jolly man that it was easy to tell 
from whom Billy inherited his love of fun and 
his unfailing good nature. 

“Have all the fun you can, boys,” said Mr. 
Jackman, “‘but be sure to keep within proper 
bounds. No invading of orchards and melon 
patches, remember. You can have a good time 
without infringing on 
the rights and prop- 
erty of others.”’ 

Each of us carried a 
blanket, and our pro- 
visions were as great 
in variety as in quan- 
tity. Mr. Jackman 
said that we had 
enough to last eigh- 
teen men a week, but 
as boys were appar- 
ently “hollow clear 
into the ground’ we 
would probably dis- 
pose of all we carried 
in two days and re- 
turn home “half- 
starved.”’ 

Two or three of the 
boys carried shotguns 
| and Billy had an ancient horse-pistol, warranted 

by Mr. Jackman not to “go off” under any 
circumstances, or Billy would probably have 
been compelled to leave it at home. 

We had axes, and fishing tackle, and butcher- 
| knives, and one or two pans and kettles; but 
| when little Tobe Haight appeared he brought a 
| big iron dinner-pot, and Mrs. Jackman declared 
| she was glad that we proposed boiling soap during 





TOBE HAIGHT. 


was “Blood-on-the-Moon.” Bert 
Talcott was ‘‘ Forked Lightning.”’ 
One of the boys was Anawassanank, 
and another was Upaunbohqueen. 
Bob Coy chose to be ‘“Tail-of-the- 
Dog,”’and his brother, who was of 
a poetical turn of mind, selected the 
name of ‘‘Star-in-the-Sky.”’ 

We knew that Ted Jones would 
choose something ridiculous, but 
were hardly prepared for the name 
of ‘“Dog-in-the-Pot” that he gave himself. Lute 
Ray chose to be a squaw, and bore the name of 
“Running Water.” 

When all of us were “rigged out” to the 
satisfaction of our somewhat critical chief, we 
presented a sufficiently frightful and realistic 
appearance to suit any boy’s taste in such matters. 

Then we held a grand powwow around 
the big dinner-pot filled with an Irish stew con- 
cocted by “Running Water,’ who concluded not 
to be a squaw when he discovered that he would 
have to cut all the wood and carry all the water 
if he maintained the character of an Indian 
woman. 

After the powwow we smoked a peace-pipe 
that made Big Thunder deadly sick, and after 
the peace-pipe we 
concluded to go on 
the war-path. The 
inconsistency of 
this suggested it- 
self to some of us, 
but Chief Canoni- 
eus declared that 
he had informa- 
tion announcing 
that the palefaces 
had broken their 
treaty with us 
and therefore our 
peace-pipe “didn’t 
count.” 

There lived near the cave a man named Joe 
Diggs, better known as Hermit Joe because he 
lived alone in a little hut of one room in the heart 
of the woods, and held no intercourse with the 
world. He had not cut his hair or his beard for 
years. His clothes were made of the skins of 
animals. He was a wild and barbarous-looking 
object. 

Hermit Joe had a mortal antipathy to boys. 
He seemed to bear the whole race of them a 
lasting grudge. It was natural, perhaps, that 
the boys of the neighborhood should resent his 
estimate and his treatment of them. 

There were great quantities of nuts near his 
hut, and although the trees were not on his land, 
he would assail any boy who tried to gather nuts 
| from them. Neither would he let us swim in the 
river near his cabin. He would shake his fist 
and mutter threats if he even saw a boy walking 
quietly within sight of his hut. 

After his declaration of war, Chief Canonicus 
said, “‘Let us capture Lone Man, the red man’s 
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|foe! Let us hunt him from his lair! Will my 
| braves bring him into the wigwam of their 
chief ?’’ 

A wild how] of assent greeted this speech, and 
when it had died away Canonicus said : 

“Tt is well. Canonicus himself will lead the 
way. Let his braves come after, and let the pale- 
face tremble !’’ 

“TI geth you'll tremble if he ketches you,”’ said 
Big Thunder. 

Wrapped in our blankets, we descended the 
cliff and entered the deep woods in which the 
Lone Man lived. We really did not intend to 
do any mischief, but only to appear before the 
hermit; and our numbers gave us more courage 
then we could have felt had there been but two 
or three of us. 

Canonicus had commanded silence, and no one 
spoke as we moved through the dark woods. 
Soon we came to the little clearing in which 
Hermit Joe’s cabin stood. Canonicus put his 
finger to his lips in token of absolute silence, and 
dropped on his knees. The rest of us did the 
same, and we crept to the edge of the timber. 

The closed door of the cabin and the closed 
wooden shutter before the one window indicated 
that the hermit was away from home. This 
gave us courage to rush into the clearing with 
fierce yells and warlike cries. We danced around 
the hut, brandishing our weapons, and Canonicus 
finally tried the door of the cabin. It swung 
open at his touch. 

There were all kinds of stories afloat about 
Hermit Joe’s disorderly housekeeping, and it 
was purely overpowering curiosity that overcame 
our fear, and led us to follow Canonicus into the 
cabin, where we found a condition of things that 
justified all the tales we had heard. 

We had put aside our Indian characters, and 
were expressing ourselves in ordinary boyish 
vernacular, when, to our unspeakable amazement 
and shivering terror, Hermit Joe appeared at the 
open door! 

Canonicus turned pale and jumped behind a 
chair, while Big Thunder crawled under the bed 
as quickly as a sea-crab creeps under the sand. 

“How do you do, Mr. Diggs?” said Blood-on- 
the-Moon, with apparently no blood at all in his 
face. ‘‘We—we—thought we’d come and see 
you, Mr. Diggs.’’ 

Forked Lightning tried to slip out of the door, 
but when Hermit Joe growled out, ‘“‘No, you 
don’t!” Forked Lightning joined his twin brother, 








“* BIG THUNDER.’* 


Big Thunder, under the bed. Tail-of-the-Dog 
was in a corner with his blanket 
over his head, like an ostrich trying 
to conceal itself by burying its head 
in the sand. 

Hermit Jge’s voice was harsh and 
threatening when he finally spoke. 

“Ill fix ye!’ he said, shaking his 
clenched fist toward us. “Ev’ry 
dratted one of you’ll sleep in Elder- 
ville jail to-night for breakin’ an’ 
enterin’, see if ye don’t! I guess 
next time ye come to see me ye won’t choose a 
day when I aint to home. I'll fix ye!” 

He went out and closed the heavy wooden door 
behind him as he spoke, and we heard the key 
click in the lock. The solid board shutter before 
the one window was fastened with a padlock, 
and we knew that we were caught in a trap 
when we heard the click of the padlock outside. 

A very painful silence ensued. We were doing 
a good deal of thinking. Suddenly Big Thunder 
and Forked Lightning came out from under the 
bed. 

“There’s an old hen setting under there, and 
she’s nearly picked my eyes out,” said Forked 
Lightning, wiping the blood from his cheek. 








THE MARCH THROUGH JAFFIR. 


“Tt’s a fine fix we’re in, isn’t it?” 

“We must get out 
of here in some 
way,”’ said Canoni- 
cus. 

But we could not 
get out. The sash 
in the one little win- 
dow was immovy- 
able, and we dared 
not break it. “Even 
if we had broken 
the glass, we could 
not then have moved 
the wooden  shut- 
ter. Our combined 
efforts made no im- 
pression at all on the heavy door. 

“T guess this cabin was built purposely for 
Indian warfare,” said Canonicus. “It’s got us 
safe, anyhow. What do you think, Dog-in-the- 
Pot?” 

“You'd better say ‘Dog-in-the-Hut,’” said the 
dejected brave. “I guess we can be thankful 
that Joe didn’t skin us alive. I thought from his 
looks that he’d like to try it.” 

The town of Jaffir was but a mile distant, and 
in a short time Hermit Joe returned with a con- 
stable from Jaffir. 

There had long been ill-feeling between the 
towns of Jaffir and Elderville, and we boys felt 
that Dan Dolan, the Jaffir constable, took secret 
delight in escorting so many citizens of Elderville 
to the Jaftir lockup. 

“You’ve got to go, boys,”’ he said, “and you’d 
better come right along, and not make any fuss 
about it. You’re charged with breaking and 
entering, and it’s a jailable offence.” 





Big Thunder began to ery, and all of us were 
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very solemn. We felt that there was nothing to 
do but to submit. Dan Dolan made us march in 
pairs, while he stalked along on one side of us 
and Hermit Joe on the other, and thus we entered 
Jaffir in our Indian garb and our war-paint; 
but the paint on some of the faces was streaked 
with tears. 

You may be sure that the boys of Jaffir forgot 


the courtesies due to a defeated foe, and chaffed | 


us unmercifully as we marched to the lockup 
through the village streets lined with laughing 
men and women. 

A messenger was despatched to Elderville to 
inform our fathers of our imprisonment, and it is 
not necessary that I should repeat the remarks 
they made when they arrived. As Hermit Joe’s 
cupidity was greater than his desire for revenge, 
he finally agreed to let the matter drop in consid- 
eration of a few dollars; and when they were 
paid we were released, with orders from our 
fathers to proceed to Bartow’s cave, pack up our 
“traps,” and return to Elderville “‘in a hurry.” 

Our camping-out experience was brief, and not 
at all satisfactory, but it bore fruit. The mortifi- 
cation of the lockup certainly impressed upon our 
minds a wholesome respect for the rights and 
property of others. J. L. HARBouR. 


~ 
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The First Debby Dakin. 


An old-time story that reveals a night 
of wretchedness and terror, showing 
why Deborah became an honored family 





name. 


F you had atrifie more sense, 
Deborah Dakin, you 
wouldn’t be ashamed of 
your name, even if it 
were still more old-fash- 
ioned than itis. I wish 
you had a drop or two 
more of your namesake’s 
blood in your veins—that 
I do.” 

The tall girl to whom 
the old man spoke shrug- 
ged her shoulders and 
laughed a little. The 
young fellow lounging in 
a chair by the window, 
whose name was Richard 
King, laughed also, but 
not in the same tone. 

**T suppose the Dakins 
were a fine old family, 
sir?” he said, with re- 
-  spectful inquiry. 

’ The old man_ stood 
very upright, not leaning on his cane at all 
His thin, close-shaven face looked ail alive. 

“That they were,. that they were indeed, if I 
do say it. We are proud of that first Debby 
Dakin. Do you think she had such silly notions 
as this one has? Do you think you could do 
what she did, Deborah? Of course you don’t. 





She wasn’t the kind that the world would ever | 
| and ‘fit persons by them to use them.’ 


know much about, but we Dakins keep her 
memory green.” 

“What did she do, Colonel Dakin ?’’ the young 
fellow asked, eagerly. The old man looked 
pleased. 

“Don’t think it was one of the sounding acts,” 
he said. “Perhaps you'll be disappointed. I’ve 
told the story a good many times. Debby, here, 
might go out of the room if she is tired of it.” 

“T’m never tired of it, grandpa,” she answered 
with sparkling eyes. ‘“‘I wish I could have just 
such a chance of doing something worth while. 
But one can’t be a heroine nowadays.” 

“Oh, come now, that’s all bosh!” exclaimed 
the young man. ‘We have only to stand to our 
guns and be ready. Isn’t that so, Colonel 
Dakin?” Richard King had risen and stood, 
slim and straight, in the uniform of a naval 
cadet. 

The old man looked at him approvingly, but he 
said nothing. He turned to an ancient oak 
chest that was in the room, raised the lid of it 
and took out a thick piece of paper which was 
yellow and discolored. It was rather narrow 
and nearly two feet long. He held it up. 

“Tsn’t that a regular young Roundhead ?” he 
asked. 

Drawn on the paper in faded ink, with rough 
but telling strokes, was a full-length picture of a 
boy of sixteen or seventeen. He was dressed in 
knee-breeches and a flapped coat, of homespun 
evidently. His shoes were clumsy and square- 
toed. He had a round, cropped head, with his 
hair in a flat fringe straight across his forehead. 

In one corner of the sheet was written, in very 
plain but minute characters: 

““My beloved brother, X Xofer Dakin. Done 
this March, day the fourteen, 1710. By the hand 
of Deborah Dakin.” 

“Boys weren’t much to look at in those days, 
were they ?’”’ remarked Richard King, critically. 

“About the same as now,” said the colonel. 
“Some had good stuff in them, and some hadn’t. 
That’s my grandfather when he wasa lad. He 
lived in this very house; he and his sister 
Deborah and the rest. They used to go clamming 
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|now; but the ocean hasn’t changed much, I 
fancy. That Deborah Dakin did this picture 
after she couldn’t walk. She seems to have had 
a knack with her pen. 


| “Christopher looks solemn here, doesn’t he? | 
| But I think he was what we should call in these | 


| days rather a hard case. He couldn’t seem to 
| resist temptation. My father used to tell how 
his father,—this fellow, that was, you know,”— 
holding up the sketch,—‘‘told him of being pulled 
out of the meeting-house one Lord’s day. When 
the deacon came for him he just clutched hold of 
the railing of the gallery and held fast. But the 
deacon was a strong man. The railing gave 
way, and it and the boy were dragged out. 

“Christopher got a good beating outside 
among the red oaks that grew by the building. 
The wolves’ heads nailed up on a certain tree 
grinned at him. He said he never should forget 
the splashes of blood from those heads, and the 
way the tusks looked. 

“Poor Debby was inside the meeting-house, 
and she heard the swishing of the blows on her 
twin brother. She would gladly have taken the 
blows herself. But she had to sit up stiff and | 
straicht and seem to listen to the minister. 

“Deborah must have wished often enough that 
her brother was different. You see she was in | 
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sang among the trees. The children not finding | speak. ‘Sister! Sister! Here I am!’ he said 


the quiet form in the cage interesting, went | 
home. 

**Finally the sun went behind some thick pines. 
The heat abated. When the sun was lower | 
still some children came back and stared, and | 
talked in undertones with each other. | 

“The time came when the sun set, and the | 
children went away and did not return.  It| 
was very lonely there. Then came the evening. 
The birds had sung their latest songs. The tide 
began to come in heavily, for the wind had | 
suddenly turned east. After the terrible heat it | 
was cold. 

“Every minute now the prisoner expected to 
hear footsteps. Surely they would come soon. 

“Theevening passed on into midnight. The mist 
became thick, and wet the poor lad in the cage. 
Sometimes the figure shivered in paroxysms, and | 
then huddled up motionless. Sometimes there | 
was the sound of sobbing and crying and praying 
in the cage. 

“The captive did not know that that long 
imprisonment occurred through a misunderstand- 
ing between the two men who had shut the 
eage—each thinking the other had released the 
prisoner at nine o’clock in the evening. 

“Between midnight and the beginning of light 


| cage, they thinking it was I. 


such close sympathy with him that it was almost | a slow footstep sounded like a whisper on the 
mysterious. I’m glad they were not going on | grass. The figure in the cage bent forward and 


about witches then. 

“She seemed to know by intuition, or in some 
such way, when he was suffering or in a scrape 
of any kind, and her impulse always was to bear 
his punishment for him. She loved him. She 
would rather suffer herself than have him suffer, 
any day. They say my grandfather used to 
speak as if she had been a saint. He never 
could talk of her in a steady voice. 

“Of course he wasn’t worthy. Few of us 
are; but if anything can make us try to be about 
right it is to know that somebody is ready to 
sacrifice herself for us. Remember that, Richard 
King.” He looked impressively at the boy, who 
nodded gravely. 

Colonel Dakin went on: ‘“Though Christopher 
Dakin had a cropped head and wore such solemn- 


and had a good many floggings, for in those days 


somehow did not seem to do him much good. 


He got harder and harder. The gallows was | 


prophesied very freely for him. His sister was 
the only one who believed in him, or in whom 
he confided in the least. 

‘He told my father that if it had not been for 
her he should have grown up a wretch ; he should 
have run away and been a pirate. He used to 
have dreadful seasons—particularly when his 
father had caned him—of resolving he would run 
away to sea. To be a pirate was the only way 


| he could think of in which he could really be as 


wicked as folks thought he already was. 
“Christopher cut more and worse marks on the 








pews in the meeting-house than any other one 
boy. He was fined and whipped a good many 
times for smiling in sermon-time. There were 
some sticks set up there in the meeting-house, 


“Oh, how often he was rapped with those 
sticks! And his twin sister, who looked almost 
exactly like him, and was about his size, he being 


| small, had to sit there and see it done. She used | 
to grow white and rigid at those moments, and | 


when she got home would make herself almost ill 
with weeping. 

“At last there came a dreadful day, when it 
was found that a considerable quantity of powder 


had been stolen from the meeting-house loft, | 


where it was kept stored as being a safe place, 
for there was never any fire beneath that roof. 

“*It was taken, doubtless, by that wicked 
Christopher Dakin,’ said everybody. 

“And so it was. He confessed it. He was 
quite meek. He said he had used all the powder 
his father would let him have, and he wanted to 
shoot squirrels. 


looking clothes, he was in a great deal of mischief, | 


they did not spare the rod. But floggings | 


| grasped the bars, watching with wild eyes. 

| “Swish, swish, softly the long folds of white 

| trailed behind the walker, who was a woman, 

| tall and thin, with her face swathed about so 

| that only the eyes gleamed out. 

| “Slowly, without turning the head, the form 

| came out of the mist close to the cage, not looking 

| at it, and passed on. The prisoner shrieked and 

| fell down in a swoon. 

| “Tt was in this condition that the sufferer was 

| found at four in the morning, when the misunder- 

| standing had been discovered. As they lifted 

| the prostrate form in their arms a quivering and 

sharp voice asked: ‘Where is the ghost?’ 

| “*T fear me we have been somewhat too 
harsh,’ said one of the men. 

| “*But he is an evil boy,’ said the other. 

“As they went on, that frenzied cry was 
repeated again and again, ‘Where is the ghost ?’ 

“They had a dreadful journey down the path 
that led to the Dakin house. The men were nigh 
distracted. 

“The Dakin house was shut up. The father 
and mother had been kept all night in Plymouth 
by the illness of Mrs. Dakin’s mother. Naturally 
they had thought the boy and girl could take care 
of themselves. But the house was not locked. 

“The men put their charge on the bed, and 
one of them hurried off for the nearest woman. 
When she came she gave one swift, keen look, 
such as women can give, and then threw up her 
hands. 

“The Lord forgive ye!’ she cried out. ‘What 
| have ye done?’ 

**Christopher Dakin is a wicked youth,’ 
answered one, boldly. ‘He must suffer for his 
deeds.’ 

* ‘It’s not Christopher Dakin at all,’ she said. 

***Not he? How say ye?’ 

***Blind as bats men be,’ she responded, eurtly. 
‘It’s Debby Dakin in her brother’s clothes. Go 
your ways! Let me do what I can for her.’ 

‘All this time Debby, in her brother’s clothes, 
lay groaning feebly on the bed where they had 
put her, or crying out about the ghost and 
| trembling. The woman ministered tenderly to 
her. A fever was upon the girl; a rheumatic 
fever they would call it now. It was caught in 
the chill fog of that dreadful night. 
| ‘For many a long day nobody thought she 
| would live. Ali through the time the idea of the 
| ghost haunted her and tormented her. But for a 

good while no one believed she had really seen 
| anything. 

| “She talked piteously to her brother, having 
| seasons of thinking he was with her. Nothing 
| had been seen of him since that day when he had 








| 
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brokenly. 

“The voice penetrated the fever fancies as a 
ray of light goes into the darkness. She looked 
at him. Christopher thought his heart would 
break. 

***You’re not a pirate?’ she said feebly. 

* ‘No! no!’ 

“*And you won’t be one?’ 

**Oh, no! no!’ he sobbed. ‘I went to Boston,’ 
he went on hurriedly, stumbling over his words. 
‘I meant to be one. I saw Jonathan Marsh’s 
cousin David. He told me you had been in the 
Then I started 
home. Deborah! Deborah! Before God I never 


| once thought you would jet yourself be punished 


forme. I believed you would deceive them until 
the last moment, while I got away, and then 
would tell them who you were. I shall never, 
never forgive myself! God will never forgive 
me, either. Oh, why did you do it?’ 

“**T wanted to be sure you had got away—sure, 
dear Christopher,’ said Debby, sanely. ‘And 
God will forgive you. Only be good now.’ 

“The boy cried as if his soul and body would 
part. His sister was too weak to try to comfort 
him any more. She could only murmur softly 
and look athim. The father and mother, hearing 
the sounds, came into the room. 

“Tf you punish him you will kill me,’ Debby 
managed to say before she fainted away. 

“From that day Christopher was a different 
boy. ‘There was not a more stanch and upright 
and dutiful lad on the Massachusetts coast. 

“‘And from that day the girl began to mend. 
But she never walked again. You see it was no 
high-sounding deed she did. Perhaps it could 
be reasoned out that she should not have done so. 
But it was her great love: and she made a 
strong, noble man of her brother. 

“Do you think she was unhappy? I don’t. 
She lived to be forty years old. Christopher 
married and took her to his home. His wife and 
children loved her with a great love. She was 
sweet-natured and cheerful all those years, but it 
may be she was not sorry to go at the last. 

“She saved her brother by her self-sacrifice ; 
but do you know, I think that was not so much 
as that she could be lovely and kind after she 
was a cripple. 

“That is our family story, and I am proud of 
the first Deborah Dakin. Since her time every 
man Dakin names his first daughter after that 
Puritan girl who was born in this house.” 

MARIA Lovutse POOL. 


How to Prolong Life. 


By Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, 
M.D., LL. D., F.R.S. 


SURING a long professional life | 
have met with six persons who 
have, in length of years, reached 
or exceeded a hundred years. One 
of these was a woman who was a 
hundred and five years old, and 

> © the youngest of the three who still 
live is a hundred and two. 

In my earlier days I knew well a gentleman who 
had breakfasted with another gentleman whose 
father was at the Battle of the Boyne, fought 
in Ireland more than two centuries ago. Once 
on my birthday three notable veterans, the late 





| Sir Edwin Chadwick, Sir Richard Owen and the 


Count Geddes de Liancourt, were with me at the 
same moment to wish me “happy returns,” their 
united ages amounting to two hundred and sixty- 
two years, an average of over eighty-seven years 
each. These three lived to an average of ninety 
years. 


Visit to a Centenarian. 


For many months I had under my professional 


“If his father and mother had not been over at | allowed his sister to change clothes with him and | care a gentleman in his ninety-third year, who 


Plymouth in a boat that day, perhaps events 
would not have turned out just as they did. The 
boy supposed he should have a flogging, and that 
would be the end of it. 

“But he and Debby learned that there was 
talk of putting him in the cage. Then the sister 
and brother went into consultation. 

“Soon afterward two men came and took away 
the prisoner with little ceremony. It was thought 
the parish had borne enough from Christopher. 

“*He shall have the cage this time,’* said one 
of the men. 

“The prisoner shuddered, and was sternly and 
silently marched away. 

“The sun was very hot, and the July sky 
without a cloud. On the green in front of the 


meeting-house stood the whipping-post and the | 


cage. Into the cage the captive was put and bade 
to meditate and repent. 
“How still and pale was the prisoner—without 


|any of Christopher’s usual bravado! He had 


never been punished like this; but then, he had 
never committed a theft before. 

“To Christopher the taking of the powder had 
seemed only a lark. It did not seem so now to 
the figure that crouched in the heated cage with 


down there on the beach, as we have been this | hands over its face. 


morning, only the big boys and the men had | 
firelocks strapped on their shoulders, and often | 


looked toward the woods for Indians. 
“Duxbury didn’t look then much as it does 


**Presently it became known that some one was 


in the cage, and the boys and girls of the settle- | 
| ment began to collect, to gaze and make remarks. 


“The heat poured from the sky. The locusts 





| take his punishment for him. Some of his mates 
| boldly asserted that he had run away to be a 
pirate. They even said they had seen him 
| rowing across the bay in the direction of the 
Gurnet. 

| “Debby had been ill four weeks. She had 
| been prayed for each Lord’s day at the meeting- 
house. 

| “After the whole hamlet had been acutely 
| concerned as to what the child had seen that 
night, it had been learned that Mistress Mahala 
| Winsor had walked in her sleep when Debby 
|had been in the cage. She had gone to the 
| graveyard to her son’s grave. She was the 
| ‘ghost.’ There were some who were much 
| disappointed at this commonplace explanation. 
“One day in the fifth week Debby lay alone. 
| Her mother had left her to attend to some 
household affair. The girl wakened and began 
again talking to her brother. She pleaded with 
| him, and told him in tender tones how she loved 
him. 

“As she talked in her low, pathetic voice, a 
dark object came into the August sunlight in the 
open doorway. It was Christopher! He was 
grimy and hot and wayworn. He came forward 
waveringly, and cast himself down on the bare 

| floor and put his head on the bed. 
“Dear Christopher!’ she was murmuring, 
‘come back! Don’t be wicked!’ 


| “The boy sobbed heavily. He could hardly 








requested that when he died I should make an 
examination of his body “for the good of his 
fellow-creatures.” I did so, and found his body 
so healthy that to the present hour I cannot 
divine why, in his case, death had the victory 
over life. 

Last year a gentleman nearly ninety years old 
took me to see another gentleman who, though 
over a hundred, was perfectly collected, and 
retained a wonderful memory of such events as 
the Battles of the Nile and Trafalgar, the death of 
Lord Nelson, and his public funeral. 

He was most interested in seeing me take a 
sphymographic reading of his pulse, and in 
hearing me describe how it differed from the 
pulse of middle-aged men in regard to the number 
of its beats—namely, that instead of having 
declined in number, it had risen to that of a child 
of ten, as is common in those who are as old as 
he. “That may be,” he said, “in my own case, 
since I, perhaps, have attained ‘second childish- 
ness,’”’ his jest proving that his faculties were 
good. 

I record these cases in my own practice because 
it is well to put forward, from definite observa- 
tion, that it is possible to have life so prolonged. 
We had in England, not long since, an accom- 
plished but erratic and hypercritical man of letters, 
who affirmed that no person had in our time 
reached a hundred years of life. Of course he 
was wrong, and I believe he at last admitted the 
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error ; but he influenced many persons, and influ- 
ences some still, to the disbelief of a centenarian 
life. 

In the examples I have quoted from my own 
experience there cannot be a doubt as to age; I 
verified the statements to the fullest degree. 

It is possible that readers will ask, and the 
question is most legitimate, “Was there not 
something special in these persons that enabled 
them to live so long?” There was in them truly 
the special force of vitality, but I could detect 
only one characteristic that was common to them 
all,—and that could not be cleared up so decisively 
as could be wished,—I mean the heredity. 


Old Age and Heredity. 


There was nothing in their social condition that 
could of itself suggest a reason for their length of 
life. ‘T'wo of them were men of the highest class 
of mental quality, and in build of body and 
development of head were true types of great 
natures. Another, who came down from one of 
the oldest and one of the noblest races, descending 
indeed from Clovis of France, was rather a 
diminutive man, and except for a fine bearing, 
did not show any indication of remarkable physi- 
eal power. These had all been very busy in their 
lives, and had been subjected to numerous cares 
and labors. 

A fourth had fought his way from what is 
called a low position to one of affluence and 
power; but two of them at least were always 
poor, and another of them was the occupant of a 
workhouse—a woman who, through all her life, 
had been in adversity. 

Three had been great scholars; one quite 
illiterate; some had been hard physical 
workers; others had been physically indiffer- 
ent workers—one of these would never walk a 
hundred yards if he could ride the distance in 
a carriage! 

When we have before us a series of such 
facts relating to longevity, —facts which could 
be multiplied at pleasure by mere honest 
research and industry,—we enter on one of 
the most curious and important of studies, 
namely, how life may be shaped so that those 
who are young and of fair constitution may 
live out their natural fullest term. 

A writer who has been followed as inspired 
spoke of “threescore years and ten” as the 
length of natural life. He wrote from what he 
observed in his time, and it is probable he 
wrote correctly for the period; but that was a 
degenerate period. One of his earlier race had 
said of man, ‘Still shall his life be a hundred 
years,” and that authority was more correct. 

We now possess evidence that as maturity 
of the body extends over a certain constant of 
years, so, as a general rule, the multiplication of 
that constant by five gives the length of the life of 
man. Man has a maturity of twenty-one years; 
multiply twenty-one by five, and the result is one 
hundred and five years. That is the true or 
anatomical life. ‘Those who live to it show us 
nothing but the natural term, and give proof that 
the natural term is demonstrable. 

In asking the question, then, how to prolong 
life, and in admitting that it can be prolonged to 
over a hundred years, we have to consider the 
modes by which such length of days can be 
reached. In as few words as possible I will 
endeavor to notice some of these modes that are 
most prominent and efficient. 


Seven Periods of Life. 


We may divide full life into seven periods: (1) 
Completed childhood, from birth to fifteen years ; 
(2) completed adolescence, maturity, from fifteen 
to thirty years ; (3) completed manhood or woman- 
hood, from thirty to forty-five years ; (4) stationary 
manhood or womanhood, from forty-five to sixty 
years; (5) ripened manhood or womanhood, from 
sixty to seventy-five years; (6) declining manhood 
or womanhood, from seventy-five to ninety years; 
(7) senile maturity, from ninety to one hundred 
and five years. 

This, in my opinion, is a fair division of the 
genuine life; it divides all qualities incident to 
age, all powers, all realities, and for this era all 
possibilities, in so far as length of life is con- 
cerned. Some may, perchance, think that the 
period of matured senility might, without disad- 
vantage, be left as an undesirable or unenviable 
part of the record. 

Under existing conditions of life the human 
family, in the majority of instances, dies before it 
has attained what should be the natural period of 
completed manhood. There is one section of our 
English community whose average length of 
days just reaches the average of ripened manhood, 
or a little over sixty. That section is the Society 
of Friends; but I fear it is the only one that can 
safely be adduced, and it is waning and entering 
into solution in the general body. 

As England is probably at this moment in as 
good a vital state as any other country in the 
world, it is clear that in America and in other 
countries the improvements required for a perfect 
natural life are as decidedly demanded as upon 
English soil. What are the demands? 

To prolong life to its full natural duration, 
there must be improvement in the following 
directions : 

There must be an improved heredity—a_ better 
constituted race of men, women and offspring. 
Heredity stands foremost. Let the hereditary 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| faculty for a long life be implanted in the indi- 


vidual body, and let it extend for a few genera- 
tions, and it will become, in the race springing 
from it, an established fact. 


A More Enduring Race. 


The persons gifted with the faculty need not 
be physically large nor strong. They may be so, 
but it is not a necessity; they may be of delicate 
or fragile build—nay, to some degree, deformed ; 
they may be of dull or bright intellect, of orderly 
or disorderly habit ; they may be in an unfavorable 
position in life, they may be, literally, in want— 
and yet if they do not injure themselves by 
intemperance or by other direct fatal habit, they 
may outlive all their friends, and even their desire 
to live longer. 

I do not mean to convey by these observations 
that the tendency to long life remains with the 
enfeebled, for I have known it in men of splendid 
form and strength. What I mean is that the 
vital flame can burn on in the feeble, when they 
have vitality as a birthright. 

We know no method of imparting the faculty 
except by selection in regard to marriage. This 
is one of the most difficult tasks the human race 
will have to meet, so long as the sentiment of 
passion holds its indomitable sway. 

The living organism that possesses the power 
of long vitality can, to a certain degree, be identi- 
fied. The color of the eye of the long-lived is 
usually bright hazel, the hair is brown, the skin 





to teach habits that lead to health of body and 
mind; to maintain recreations for both sexes in 
which each can healthily and mutually participate 
—this is to do the choicest work for the present 
race, to make it the parent of a greater race, 
and to check that superabundance of an inferior 
race that is the sign and seal of an imperfect 
vital power, of early death of body and of 
mind. 

The art of prolonging life nationally, as well as 
individually, lies in the observance of the social 
rules above described. But there are individual 
rules also which stand forward for example. 


Keeping the Body in Balance. 


Each man, woman and child should have the 
body kept in due balance. The art of the trainer 
is as important for the battle of life as it is for 
the competition of the warrior or athlete; nay, 
more so, because the true trainer ought to unite 
every training in order to bring the parts of the 
body altogether into balance—balance fitted for 
each of the seven ages we have considered. In 
every aged person I have met it has turned out 
that, even if the powers were feeble, the balance 
of powers was comparatively perfect. All was 
in harmony. 

On the other hand, whenever I have seen the 
strong die in their prime, they have fallen by the 
failure of one organ or structure, like the wounded 
bird that has received a single shot into its brain 
or its heart. It behooves us, therefore, to reduce 





BLINDED 


is inclined to be florid, the lips and eyelids are of 
good, natural red, never pale, and rarely of 
bluish tint. The past history of the family is 
one of freedom from such fatal diseases as tubercle 
and cancer, and of longevity at least on one line, 
usually the paternal. If both parents possess 
the inborn faculty of long life, the continued 
tendency is much favored; but if the father has 
the faculty in a marked degree, the tendency is 
specially good. 


Healthy Parents. 


For securing long-lived offspring, marriages 
should always be between healthy persons. In 
plain fact the length of life, setting aside acci- 
dents of disease and physical accidents, can be 
calculated from its bases. The lamp of life 
burns on steadily to its end if it be well trimmed 
and set at first, and if it be not knocked over in 
the course in which it is set. 

If a husband and wife leave a good record, 
the offspring are likely to leave a better one. 
Recently here a record was given of a man and 
his wife whose ages at death were respectively 
eighty-seven and sixty-six years, giving a mean 
of seventy-six years to the two. They had ten 
children, four sons and six daughters, the youngest 
of whom died at seventy-eight, the oldest two of 
them at ninety-six, the average of the whole ten 
being eighty-eight years—a natural result, and 
one which I and others who have studied the 
subject could have safely foreseen and fore- 
told. 

To prolong life it is essential to pursue a simple 
and natural course of life. Health of life and 
wealth of life, leading to full length of life, can 
only exist when and where a noble and exalted 
civilization is combined with a frugal mode of 
existence, with moderation of passions and 
pleasures, and with such restraint of character 
that violent extremes of any kind are never 
exhibited. 

In England, and probably in America, the 
people at large often seem to be driving headlong 
toward the poverty of wealth ; looking on persons 
buried in dollars as the men and women of the 
time, and on those who can be most ostentatious 
as those most to be envied. Now the life of no 
people can ever be prolonged to its natural end 
by the race after wealth. Life buried in dollars 
and the luxury they bring cannot be normally 
sustained. 

Luxury leads to excess of feeble births, leads 
to short and feeble lives, leads to early death, 
which, in every degree, is as surely the shadow 
of unhealthy birth as the shadow of the twig 
upon the ground and the eclipse of the sun is one 
and the same phenomenon. 

Not to be rich, not to be luxurious, but to be 
competent—that is the way to prolong life. 

To secure clean, comfortable, beautiful homes ; 
to find and promote sensible national amusements ; 


BY SNOW. 


individual training to a scholastic training suitable 
to all the periods of life. 

Add to this and the other suggested methods 
sanitation simple as well as good, and the royal 
road to long life is as widely open, as safe, easy 
and sound for the sons and daughters of man- 
kind, as it can ever hope to be until there is a 
new heaven and a new earth. 
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PROVIDENCE. 


All nature is but art, unknown to thee : 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good. P 
‘ope. 
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Snowed Under. 


A desperate and almost fatal experience 
on a northern lake. 


T seemed to be an ideal night for a 
sleigh-drive. The mercury was a 
few degrees below zero, but not a 
breath of wind was stirring. When 
I had drawn rein before the inn 
door to bait my horses and get 
supper, the full moon was just on 
the horizon, and now it was more 
than an hour and a half high. 

The road was excellent. My handsome pair 
of blacks were impatient to be off, and pawed the 
snow nervously while I tucked the robes about 
me in the sleigh. The landlord stood bareheaded 
in the doorway to watch my departure. 

“It’s just five miles to the lake,” he called out, 
“and then fifteen miles across to the Corner. 
Looks some like a storm, but with that team of 
yours you'll be at the Corner in two hours easy. 
Good night !”’ 

“Good night!” I glanced at the moon as I 
started, and noted that a well-defined halo sur- 
rounded it, almost a sure precursor of a storm. But 
I did not give it a second thought, for the storm 
would probably not begin much before morning, 
and as the landlord had said, my team would 
take me to the Corner in two hours. 

I drew the reins tighter, and the horses 
responded with a swinging trot that soon took us 
out of sight of the roadside inn. 

Five miles to the lake and fifteen across it. 
What a chance that fifteen miles of ice would 
afford to try the mettle of my new team! Could 
they do it in an hour? It would do no harm to 
try them, for they had had just enough work to 
fit them for a grand effort; and that they might 
be quite fresh when they reached the ice I held 
them in check while going along the five miles of 
forest road that lay between the little inn and the 
lake. 

The lake was a large, irregular body of water. 








Its greatest length was thirty miles, and its 
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| greatest breadth was fifteen, just where the road 


crossed it. About midway between the point 
where the road took the ice on the side from 
which I was approaching and the point where it 
left it at the Corner was the outlet. This was a 
considerable stream, flowing out of the southern 
extremity of the lake. 

Like nearly all large northern lakes, this had 
its dégelée, or breathing-hole, at the outlet. 

At the Corner, which was a village of about 
twenty houses where three roads met, a few 
clearings came down to the water. The remainder 
of the lake was encompassed by a forest, in which 
lumbering was done and not a little hunting 
carried on. 

The usual January thaw had been marked by 
more than the customary amount of rain, and 
had been followed by a hard frost, with the 
result that the surface of the lake was as “glare 
as a bottle.’ Little spruce-trees had been set 
into the ice at intervals, to mark off the road from 
the remainder of the ice. In clear daylight these 
trees would not have been needed, for one would 
be safe in driving anywhere, provided he gave 
the dégelée a wide berth. But at night, or in the 
day if it happened to be snowing at all heavily, 
or if the weather were foggy, to attempt to cross 
the lake without some guide as to direction would 
be almost certainly to get lost. The road was 
much travelled after the ice formed, as it saved 
an hour’s drive in going to the Corner. 

When my horses reached the top of the bank 
where the road descended to the ice, I looked 

toward the opposite shore, half-expecting to see 

the lights of the little village. Perhaps I could 
not have seen them under any circumstances, 
but now I perceived all at once that the air 
had grown quite thick, and the moon hid her- 
self behind huge masses of clouds. The small 
trees that marked the roud seemed to come to 

an end only a little way out, and to lead to a 

waste as trackless as the ocean. 

Looking at my watch, which for convenience 
I carried in an outside pocket of my overcoat, 
I saw it was seven minutes past eight when 
the horses struck the ice. “Here’s to beat the 
Corner at seven minutes past nine,’’ I said, as 
I drew the reins tighter and gave the horses the 
word. 

They responded at once, striking a splendid 
gait. Ina minute I had lost sight of the forest 
from which the road emerged ; and everything, 
outside of a diameter of not more than a hun- 
dred yards, was obscured by the impenetrable 
haze which lay upon the face of the lake, but 
did not reach far above it. 

A vague semicircle, beyond which nothing was 
visible, extended before me. I seemed to be 
chasing it but getting no nearer. The effect was 
very weird, and was heightened by the great 
masses of cloud that were borne across the face 
of the moon from the east—that is, from the direc- 
tion in which I was going—by a wind that had 
not yet affected the lower atmosphere. 

The horses continued on at their swinging trot ; 
my spirits grew light, for there is nothing more 
exhilarating than a fast trot over glare ice. The 
crisp, sharp sound of the steel-shod hoofs, the 
regular jingle of the bells, the “feel” of the tight 
reins, will stir the most sluggish blood. I was 
enjoying my horses’ achievement of the task cut 
out for them a little in advance, when what 
seemed to be a particle of sleet struck my face 
sharply. 

I thought that perhaps it was a piece of ice 
thrown up by one of the flying hoofs, but it was 
almost immediately followed by another and 
that by another. It was snow or sleet, sure 
enough. Then came a puff of wind. Then more 
snow. Then wind and snow together. The circle 
of haze suddenly contracted so that nothing could 
be seen a few yards beyond the horses’ heads. 
Then the ice became white, and as the snowfall 
increased, invisible. 

I drew rein at once, for it was no longer safe to 
proceed faster than a walk. I should have been 
more than likely to drive out of the road between 
two of the trees. 

At that instant the wind, which had been 
coming in fitful puffs, burst forth with terrific 
violence, driving such clouds of snow through the 
air that I could not see an arm’s length ahead. 
So terrible was its force that the horses would not 
face it, but wheeled about and stood trembling. 

The situation was critical. I had driven, per- 
haps, five miles on the ice, and knew it was 
almost hopeless to try to find my way back again 
through the impenetrable storm. I was aware 
that the south shore of the lake was not more 
than three miles distant, but there was not much 
use in trying to reach it, and I was afraid to 
make the attempt lest I should drive into the 
dégelée. 

But something must be done. Perhaps, by 
keeping my face to the storm and trusting to the 
wind for guidance—since I knew it came from the 
east, which was the direction of the Corner—I 
could get across. I wheeled the horses about and 
urged them on. They could do no more than 
walk. 

On we went, seeing nothing, trusting to the 
wind altogether, the slow, plodding walk of the 
team contrasting painfully with their flying speed 
of a few minutes before. But after what seemed 
a very long time, but probably was not, the horses 
stopped and refused to go on. I drew them a 
little to one side, whereupon they walked along 
again, and I was gratified to find, though it was 
by a blow from a branch across my face, that 
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they had halted because they had come directly | through the drift, I do not know. Certainly it | 


upon one of the little road-marking trees. 


This was better fortune than I had anticipated. | 
Every step must be bringing us nearer our desti- | was five minutes past three, which meant that 


THE YOUTH’S 


was pure enough. 
By the aid of a match I learned that the time | 


nation, and slow though our progress was, it was | daylight was yet four hours off. To go to sleep 


better than wandering aimlessly about over the | 


ice. 
Although I was well wrapped up, the wind 


again was manifestly the best thing to do; but I 
could not sleep. 
To while away the time I began to enlarge my 


began to find its way through my clothing, and | quarters by packing the snow with my feet, and 
my limbs became very numb. Dropping the | in this manner cleared a space that must have 


reins on the dashboard, I struck my hands | been two or three feet each way. 
together to set the blood in circulation, and while | 


so engaged the horses stopped. Leaning forward 


The temptation to refer frequently to my 
watch was very strong, but my supply of matches 


to pick up the reins, I heard the animals snort | was not large, and there was no telling what my 


loudly. 
Then they wheeled to the left and broke into a 


fast gallop. I felt for the reins, but they were | 
gone. Either they had been thrown from the | 


sleigh by the sudden jerk the horses gave it in 
turning, or else had been blown out by the wind. 
I called to the team, but might as well have tried 
to stop the storm. Something, I never knew 
what, had frightened them out of all control. 

Hitherto I had been anxious; now anxiety 
gave place to alarm, and with good reason, for I 
was being carried on an unknown course by my 
runaway team, likely to be thrown from the 
sleigh at any time, perhaps injured; and to be 
left exposed to that storm, even if uninjured, 
would mean almost certain death. Then, some- 
where in that blinding cloud of snow was the 
déygelée; and though aware that it must be two 
or three miles away, I was seized with a feeling 
of dread that the horses might reach it at any 
moment and plunge with me into the icy water. 
So frightful did the prospect seem that I resolved 
to jump from the sleigh. I rose to my feet and 
grasped the buffalo robes, intending to throw 
them out before jumping, when a sudden lurch 
threw me back upon the seat. Then I sat still, 
unable for a time to think continuously. 

The snow, meanwhile, was beginning to pile 


in little drifts upon the ice. The lurching of the | 


sleigh told me that the drifts were becoming 
numerous and the sleigh was likely to be upset at 
any moment. 

On, on we went. I could scarcely see them at 


times ; but I could hear the rapid strokes of their | 


feet, now clear and sharp as they passed over a 
piece of ice from which the wind had swept the 
snow, now duller as their headlong course took 
them through a drift. 

There I sat, helpless, walled in by the pitiless 
snow-cloud. Often, as the team swerved from a 
straight course, I grasped the sleigh to save 
myself from being thrown out, straining my eyes 
in the vain hope of seeing something, vaguely 
anticipating a frightful plunge into open water, 
but always trying to invent some way of bringing 
the team to a halt. At length, when I had 
begun to despair of the horses stopping at all, the 
manner in which they jerked the sleigh showed 
that they were floundering in deep snow. After 
a few springs they stood still; and jumping out, 
I seized the flying reins. 

The horses remained quiet. Going to their 
heads I patted them a moment. They were 
trembling violently and steaming. 





Then it occurred to me to move the horses | 


around until they had become cool, unhitch them | 
from the sleigh, turn it upon its side, get down | 


in its shelter and let the snow pile around me as 


it would. The horses, covered by their blankets, | 
| The character of a city revealed in streets | 


would probably get through the night alive. 

In my sleigh I carried a shovel, as all experi- 
enced travellers do in the cold north. With this 
I could dig a place in which the horses, as well 
as myself, could get partial shelter. 

Feeling about, I found a very considerable 
drift. I led the team around to the lee of it; 
then unfastening them, I blanketed the horses 
and left them to stand or go astray, as they felt 
inclined. After detaching the pole and taking 
out the robes, I ran the sleigh up to the top of the 
drift and turned it on its side. 

Taking the larger buffalo robe, I put it over 
the seat and dashboard so as to form a sort of 
roof. To prevent the wind from blowing it off, 
I tied it to the irons by the fringe. Cowering 
beneath it I experienced, for the first time since 
the storm began, a feeling of protection. The 
robe was a large one, and nearly reached the 
snow on both sides of the upturned sleigh, so 
that it afforded a very good though somewhat 
cramped shelter, quite large enough for me to sit 
down in; and the second robe made a comfort- 
able seat. Striking a match and looking at my 
watch, I saw that it was twenty minutes to ten. 

At first through every crevice and crack little 
threadlike streams of cold air found their way; 
but they soon ceased, and as the wind still 
howled, it was evident that a drift was forming 
around the sleigh. The robe, which had flapped 
considerably in the wind, gradually became still. 
The snow was pinning it down. 

It was no longer cold in my den, an¢ a feeling 
of drowsiness came on which after a time got the 
mastery of me. My sensations on awakening 
were indescribable. The darkness was absolute. 
To say that nothing could be seen conveys only a 
poor idea of the intense, impenetrable blackness 
that seemed to press upon me from every side, 
yet strangely enough produced a sensation like 
that of being somewhere in free and boundless 
space. After afew moments of mental confusion 
my mind became clear again. 

The purity of the air was a matter of surprise. 
Whether it was due to the action of the snow, or 
whether there was some ventilating passage 








necessities might be before I reached a human 
habitation. I fell asleep at last, and woke with 
a beating heart, for I thought I heard a voice. | 

“Hulloa!” I shouted at the top of my voice. | 
There was no answer. 

“Hulloa!” I sereamed again. | 

This time I surely heard an indistinct response. 
Putting my feet down in the little cleared space, 
I began to dig toward the surface, tramping the 
snow as it fell. Soon the hole was sufficiently 
enlarged to permit me to stand nearly erect; 
when of a sudden the snow settled all around | 
me, covering me completely. It seemed as if my 
floundering only made me sink deeper; but at 
last somebody seized my right arm, drew me 
out of the snow, and left me lying prostrate on 
the surface, the sun shining full upon my face. 

The sudden change from the darkness of my 
shelter was almost painful. Over me bent the 
figures of three tall men, whom I readily recog- 
nized as Indians. 

“All right, boss?” asked one of them. 

“Yes,” I gasped. 

**Any one else down there?” 

“No.” 

The Indians, who were hunters, had a camp 
on the shore near by. When they started out 
after breakfast they had been struck by the 
unusual size of the drift, and had come down to 
examine it. 

I myself was none the worse for the adventure ; 
but the horses, who were subsequently recovered, 
were nearly ruined. Though they had not been 
injured, they became quite useless for driving 
after night, as they seemed to be in a state of 
constant terror. It was only by the utmost 
watchfulness that I was able to get them to the 
Corner without a second runaway. 


CHARLES H. LUGRIN. 
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STREET IN AMSTERDAM. 


| watching the steamer pass 


*Twixt Curb and Sill. 


and sidewalks.——Picturesque features 

of some foreign cities. 

The street is the expression of the city. Upon | 
its sidewalk pass those who have made it what 
it is—wide or narrow, straight and handsome, or | 
rugged and uneven. “Show me a man’s library,” 
said some one, ‘‘and I will tell you his character.” | 
So it might be said here, ‘‘“Show me the principal 
street of a city, and I will tell you of its govern- | 
ment and wealth and character.’’ 

As a palmist affects to read in the lines and | 
contour of a hand the character of the man, so one 
may study the scenes on the sidewalk, the people 
who tread it, the buildings that line it, the condi- | 
tion of its repair, its guards, its conveniences and | 
the manner in which it is lighted, as an accurate | 
thermometer of the advancement and cultivation | 
of the city. | 

It seems strange to us, who are accustomed to | 
the broad, splendidly paved sidewalks of most | 
of our American cities, where a dozen may 
walk abreast, where the shop windows 
lure us to pause, and which become 
brilliantly lighted promenades at night, 
that the sidewalks of many towns in 
Holland are private property, and it is 
not expected that you will walk upon 
them unless to cross from curb to sill 
when you enter the house. 

The first-floor windows in these Dutch 
town-houses are usually screened with 
blue netting, and the narrow sidewalks 
before them are of brick as carefully 
scrubbed as the stoep itself. The pedes- 
trians walk just beyond the curb, on the 
well-paved roadway of small, round 
stones. 

From here the row of facades is often bewil- | 
dering, for no two lean forward at the same angle ; | 
no two houses are alike in height, width, color or 
style. Some have pointed gables, which are 
always toward the street; some are stepped, 
some rounded, and some tip forward so that the 
small, eye-like windows almost seem to look 
down into the street. 


COMPANION. 


De Amicis, the Italian traveller, says, in allud- 


| ing to this strange Dutch peculiarity, “The whole 


city presents the appearance of a town that has 


| been shaken smartly by an earthquake and is on 


the point of falling into ruin. All the houses—in 


| any street one may count the exceptions on his 
| fingers—lean more or less, but the greater part of 


them so much that at the roof they lean forward 
at least a foot beyond their neighbors, which may 
be straight, or not so visibly inclined; one leans 


| forward as if it would fall into the street, another 


backwards, another to the left, another to the 
right, some falling upon one another as if they 
were drunk ; rows of houses 
courtesy to a steeple; groups 
of small houses incline toward 
one another in the middle 
like conspirators in con- 
clave.” 

In cities of importance in 
Holland there is a regularly 
defined footway; but, as in 
The Hague and Rotterdam, 
where an elaborate network 
of canals is interwoven with 
the streets, running like web 
and woof through the city, 
the pedestrian is often halted 
by a  drawbridge rising 
abruptly in front of him, 
and the sidewalk is blocked 
by a brown curtain which 
proves to be the colored sail 
of a schooner threading its 
way into the midst of the 
city! 

In Amsterdam the canals 
often run through the middle 
of the streets, shaded by long 
avenues of trees, beneath 
which walk the ruddy-faced 
Dutch people with blue eyes 
and light hair, serene, leis- 
urely and with none of the 
quick nervousness of the throngs in our American | 
cities. 

Holland has won her long fight against her 
enemy, the sea; has rescued her morasses from | 
the salt tides, and with endless dikes and flocks | 
of busy-winged windmills that made dry her low- | 
lands, has painfully worked her way into a state 





| of affluent ease. “Her ship has come in.” 


And so, ’twixt curb and sill, we read an | 
epitome of Dutch history, of her subjugating the | 
sea and then quite as fierce an enemy, the) 
Spaniard; of her hopes and dreams; of the 
founding of her colonies for the cultivation of 
spices in the Orient; of her desire for comfort 
and plenty, and of golden galleons of peace | 
which at last have sailed into her harbors. 

When the transatlantic steamships of the 
French line enter the port of Havre, they sail 
directly in from the harbor to the very centre of 
the city; and alongside this masonry canal runs | 
a picturesque street inhabited by fishermen’s 
families. | 

Tall, six-story houses, mellow in color as the | 


| dark fishing-boats themselves, line one side of 


the street. From their 
windows peer many faces 


where an opposite row of 
houses should be. The 
sidewalk in front of them 
is thronged with sturdy 
Normandy fishermen. 

Then comes the cob- 
ble-stoned driveway, over 
which rattle the cabs, 
whose drivers seek out 
fares among the passengers 
on deck but a few feet 
away from them. 

Drawn up close out of 
the ships’ way, at the side of the street, are | 
the boats with tan-colored sails and with nets 
drying over their masts; and rowboats scurry 
out of the way into the shadows of the piers. So 
from the deck it seems as if one looked out from 
a house-window directly down upon this quaint 
seafarers’ street. 

In many Swiss towns the sidewalks are under 
arcades. The portly, cream-colored masonry | 
houses are built out to the curb. The street of 
the clock-tower in Berne is alive with business. 





UNTER DEN LINDEN, BERLIN. 


The houses are veneered with plaster, and have 
wide-jutting eaves like cap-visors. In the centre 
of the street is a deep gutter with swift-running 
fresh water. 

Just outside the arcades are innumerable 
booths where kerchiefed peasant-women sell fruit, 
flowers, home-knitted hosiery and home-carved 
woodwork, the results of long winter evenings’ 








A STAIRWAY STREET IN MALTA. 





STREET OF THE CLOCK TOWER, BERNE. 
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industry in the mountain chalet of many a hardy 
Alpine guide or hunter. 

Under these cool, shady arcades are the paved 
sidewalks, in summer thronged with tourists. 
These travellers find on the inner side attractive 
pastry-shops, in which are sold Swiss honey-cake 
and delectable chocolates, and others that display 
painted porcelains, carved clocks and music- 
boxes. 

On the outer side are the booths with their 
attendants, good-natured and sharp at a bargain. 
Thus one may shop, protected from sun and rain, 
with the living-rooms of the townspeople directly 
overhead. 

Chester, in England, has in 
some of its streets sheltered 
sidewalks similar to these. 
They are even more curious 
than the Swiss, for instead 
of being on a level with the 
roadway, they are raised to 
the second floor, as if they 
were cut through the front 
rooms of the houses, which 
stand in rows. 

In the quaint old town of 
Thun, on one of the Swiss 
lakes, are sidewalks also 
elevated a flight above the 
ground; but they are built 
out from the houses, so that 
the shop-windows and front 
doors open upon them. Pe- 
destrians walking upon this 
broad, paved way look down 
upon the carts below, while 
the space beneath them is 
used for basements, store- 
houses and wine caverns. 

The island of Malta, which 
isa natural rock fortress, rises 
abruptly from the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, south 
of Sicily. Its sides rise on 
each side steeply from the sea; and the streets 
that cross it, when they near its limits, begin to 
descend so sharply that the roadway ceases 
entirely, and they become simply long flights of 
stairs. 

From the rows of houses these stone steps 
extend directly to the fronts of the houses oppo- 
site; and when one starts to climb several 
blocks of white, overheated stairs, the task seems 
interminable. 

The Maltese of to-day are rather small and 
stocky, with black hair and features almost 
Spanish. The women, young and old, richly or 
plainly dressed, all wear a long, black, apron-like 
hood, which is a token of perpetual mourning 
over the shocking and brutal way they were 
treated at the hands of the French soldiers many 
years ago. 

But now the English own the isle; their 
fortresses glower everywhere from the heights, 
and flaxen-haired, red-coated soldiers are seen 
jauntily ascending or descending these stairway 
streets; down which once thronged the armored 
and valiant Knights of Malta, when their grand 
master lived in his palace 
in the central part of the 
town, now called Valetta. 

Here the knights took up 
their abode after leaving 
Rhodes in the sixteenth 
century, and here for many 
generations they defended 
the Christian faith in rude 
times. Step by step, bur- 
dened by weighty coats of 
mail, they climbed these 
steep footways to their cas- 
tle, and step by step, with 
rare hardihood, won their 
way to fame and glory. 

Perhaps in those days the streets were but 
rocky paths; but English thrift now holds sway, 


|and clean, plastered buildings are on each side, 
| and the long rows of stairs are as even and trim 
| as a barrack staircase. No other city has so 
|many and important stairway streets as this 


Maltese one. Somewhat similar are the pictur- 
esque “Breakneck Stairs” in Quebec, with 
wooden rookeries on each side, and wooden 
steps with frequent landings. 

In many of the quaint old German towns the 
sidewalks seem to be regarded as incidental, 
and waver along the crooked streets, sometimes 
shrinking to a foot or two in width, and even 
when girding an abutting chapel or apse of some 
old church, run into it and cease altogether for a 
few yards. In these narrow, teeming streets go 
indiscriminately carts and horses and people on 
foot; and public servants keep the street so clean 
that this is not in the least inconvenient, as 
vehicles are few and easily avoided. 

Unter den Linden, a famous tree-planted street 
in Berlin, is a striking exception to this. Beside 
its wide, handsome walks at the sides there are, 
down the centre, between separate roadways for 
heavy teams and carriages, long, green strips of 
lawn and regularly trimmed lime-trees, which 
shade wide, gravel promenades, and still other 
strips for equestrians. 

Down these bridle-paths, shaded by the limes, 
the officers take their morning ride, and here is 
often seen the emperor himself, in unpretentious 
riding costume, bound for a brisk canter beyond 
the Brandenburg gate, which leads into the 
park. WILLIAM FREDERICK Dix. 
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The Lord Chief Justice. 


pinta. LORD RUSSELL of Killo- 

8) wen, who has risen to 
the great dignity of Lord 
Chief Justice of England 
by distinguished merit as 





the Companion a striking 
article on “THE BAR 
AS A PROFESSION,” 
which will be published next week. This paper 
is marked by the strength and clearness which 
made the author, when he was plain Mr. Charles 
Russell, a leader at the bar. 


Or tok 
ARLEQUIN is a feature of Shrove 
‘ch = Tuesday,— February 18th, this year,— 


SS which ends the carnival preceding Lent. 
Grace Eldredge will tell in our next issue the 
origin of Harlequin’s motley attire. 


3 wae 


oy ? PLEASANT St. Valentine’s day story 
foh by Clara V. Townsend, and a hu- 
“\(* morous narrative of “A BOOTLESS 
QUEST,” by Robert P. Utter, will also be 
published in the next number. 
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Current Topics. 


There must be something in a name, 
after all, since it is from Lord Playfair that the 
proposition emanates for a conference of Ameri- 
can and English delegates to define the Monroe 
doctrine, and carry through a system of arbitra- 
tion. 

The world is better for an example of 
the wise and beneficent disposition of great 
wealth. Doctor Canini, of Leghorn, a specialist 
in diseases of children, who died recently, left his 
entire property, amounting to $460,000, for the 
establishment and endowment of a hospital for 
children. The institution is to be devoted to the 
serum treatment of diphtheria. 


Spanish is the language of Mexico, 
of Central and most of South America, and of 
part of the West Indies. It is said that more 
than half of the forty-five million persons who 
speak Spanish as their native tongue are in this 
Western Hemisphere. It is a good language for 
young Americans to learn, for two reasons: it 
has an interesting literature, and is a language 
of growing importance to the commerce of 
America. 

Justice Pryor, of the Supreme Court of 
New York, has been highly commended for 
refusing naturalization papers to two or three 
foreigners whom he found to be ignorant of our 
institutions and unable to read our 
His action was proper; but if other judges did 
their duty in this matter, Justice Pryor’s course 
would not be so exceptional as to call for 
comment. 

A suggestion of the real obstacle to 
enduring municipal reform is afforded in the 
statement that of twenty-five prominent business 
men of Chicago, who have been asked to accept 
nominations to the board of aldermen, all but 
two replied that they were too much occupied 
with their own affairs to attend to the public 
business. The refusal of such men to serve the 
public opens the way to men who make politics 
a trade. 

The American flag tioats over thousands 
of our schoolhouses. The scholars formally 
salute the flag in occasional patriotic exercises. 
‘The love for this symbol of nationality is deepen- 
ing year by year. It would be well were the flag 
displayed in our homes, teaching the children 
that under its folds there is protection and peace 
by virtue of the national power. In place of less 
worthy devices, or on walls now bare and 
inexpressive, let the flag be unfolded and 
reverently cherished. 

The recent invasion of the South 
African Republic by a band of adventurers under 


Doctor Jameson recalls a noble act in the noble | 


life of Mr. Gladstone. The Boer Republic, 
which had been annexed to England in 1877, 
rebelled in December, 1880. The British forces 
were repeatedly repulsed by the Boers. The 


final defeat occurred after proposals for peace | 


had been made by the Boers and favorably 
received. When news of the crowning disaster 
reached England there was profound indignation 
and grief, and a loud demand that the disgrace 
be wiped out by a large force of British troops 
then available. Mr. Gladstone, the Prime 
Minister, refused to break off negotiations. He 


a lawyer, has written for | 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


declared that a war for revenge would bring the | 


| reproach of “blood-guiltiness’” upon England. 


| The independence of the Boers was formally | 


| recognized soon after. 

| The adulteration of food products 
and drugs cannot be stopped by publishing the 
results of official investigations, but the facts thus 
ascertained can be made the basis of more 
stringent legislation. The New York State 
Board of Health examined samples of drugs 
taken from shops in all parts of the common- 
wealth. Less than one-half of the eight thousand 
samples were rated “good.” In Pennsylvania 
the commissioner of the department of the dairy 
and food found adulteration in a long list of 
articles. “Java coffee’ was the name given to 
wheat and barley hulls roasted with sugar. 
Ginger was found to be adulterated with ash, 
rice hulls, rice flour and cayenne pepper. 
Grated pineapple had in it starch waste and 
salicylic acid. An article sold as maple syrup 
was made of glucose diluted with water. Butter, 
cheese, lard, tea, preserves, spices and other 
articles sold as pure showed that the adulterators 
had been at work. This is not only fraud of a 
mean type, but a grave menace to the public 
health. 

Mrs. Cleveland and the sister of the 
Secretary of Agriculture are leaders in a move- 
ment among religious women, especially those 
connected with the administration, to promote 
Sunday observance in Washington. The official 
cirele and fashionable society at the national 
capital entertain freely and elaborately on the 
afternoon and in the evening of the Lord’s day. 
The diplomatic corps set the example, and 
gradually their imitators have increased until the 
clergy of the city have protested against the 
desecration of the day. Their protest is now 
emphasized and supplemented by the efforts of 
thoughtful, reverent women. It is understood that 
an association is to be formed to give these endeav- 
ors practical force. The example of the fashion- 
able world is sure to be followed, in a measure, by 
the community at large. Unless the movement 
is checked there will be an increasing substitution 
of the Continental Sunday for the American 
Sunday. 


day. 





THE EYE-WITNESS. 


We credit most our sight, one eye doth please 
Our trust farre more than ten ear-witnesses, 
Herrick. 





War and Diplomacy. 


We have not the least fear that any constant 
reader of the Companion will, on due reflection, 
ascribe to us unpatriotic words or sentiments. 
We are always on the side of true Americanism. 
While we hold, as every right-thinking person 
must hold, that arbitration is altogether the best 
way to settle international disputes that cannot 
be arranged by diplomacy, yet we recognize war 
as being sometimes a necessity. 

That we should maintain our rights with 


dignity and— peaceable methods failing — with | 
whatever force may be necessary to repel them, 
is a principle which every patriotic American 
must cherish. 

Some letters received from a few of our readers 
illustrate the fact that in a time of war excitement 


sion of cowardice, and that unpatriotic motives 


one who deprecates war. 
We are confident that any misconception of 
which, for a day or a week, we may have been a 


shall therefore say nothing in self-defence; but 
there are one or two points in reference to the 
late “‘war scare” which lack of space prevented 
us from presenting properly, to which we now 
recur. 

One of the strongest reasons given for prefer- 
ring a peaceable settlement of the dispute with 
Great Britain was the defenceless state of our 
coast. It is probably true that the idea of war is 
more unpopular in the Eastern States than in the 
interior and the West. Can it be regarded as 
strange that those who foresaw themselves as the 


urgent requests for coast defence and an efficient 
navy had been disregarded year after year by the 
representatives of other parts of the country ? 
Again, there are circumstances in which it 
would be cowardice for a nation to refuse a chal- 
lenge to war against the most desperate odds. 
But there are other circumstances in which it 
| would be national folly to go to war against an 
| antagonist of equal or inferior strength. Although 
in numbers and resources we are more than the 
| equal of England, she is much better prepared | 
than we are. Great Britain has fitted out, frora 
her reserve, a “‘flying squadron” that could almost 
| cope with the entire navy of the United States. 
She could undoubtedly lay all our coast cities in | 
ashes, or levy tribute upon them. Moreover, 





while the communities bordering on the ocean | 


would be the first sufferers, the evils of the war 
would spread quickly over the whole country. 


Tt is well for the country that repre- | 
sentatives of those high in authority are foremost | 
in a movement to preserve the sanctity of the 


unyielding firmness, and resent aggressions with | 


a word of caution may be mistaken for an expres- | 


may be attributed, in the heat of the moment, to | 


victim, will already have corrected itself, and | 


earliest sufferers should recall the fact that their | 


Commerce would come to an end; and the 

| foreign market for the produce of the West and 

South would be closed. The railroad systems of 

the country would be paralyzed. The people of 

| the interior states. treat it already as a hardship 
that they are debtors to the wealthy cities of the 
East. The terrible burdens of war would force 
their creditors to imperative demands for the 
settlement of business claims that are not neces- 
sary in times of peace. 

Next consider what would be the end of it all. 
| Great Britain could not ‘“‘whip” us, of course. 
But could we ‘“‘whip” Great Britain? We might 
eut Canada in pieces and occupy it, but if -we 
want Canada at all, we surely do not want it as a 
conquered country. Beyond that we could not 
harm Great Britain nor occupy an inch of her soil 
in any part of the world. Our little navy would 
be swept into oblivion in a short time. 

And, finally, war was not necessary. So long 
as the war fever lasted here, Great Britain was 
as warlike as we. When the excitement began 
to abate, English statesmen asked themselves if 
the quarrel between two great Christian nations 
might not be settled without bloodshed and with 
honor to both of them. As it looks at the present 
time of writing the way will be found; and all 
for which we have contended will be secured 
without cost, without a sacrifice of human life, 
and without a forfeiture of mutual respect and 
friendship between the two English-speaking 
leaders in the world’s progress. 


* 
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FEAR NONE—FEAR ONE. 
Of all mankind, there is but on 
Whom thou shouldst fear beneath the sun— 
In love or hate, for gine e or pelf— 
One—only one; that one—thyself! 
William Wilsey Martin. 
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Rural Free Delivery. 


The National Grange recently adopted resolu- 
tions urging upon the government the extension 
of free postal delivery to rural communities. At 
about the same time, Postmaster-General Wilson, 
in his annual report, declared rural free delivery 
impracticable, and recommended the abandonment 
of the experiment in the forty-five villages in 
which it had been tried under the authority of 
Congress. 

If the Post-Office Department were conducted 
on the theory that its revenues must at least pay 
its expenses, the consideration of cost would be 
conclusive against free delivery. But it has long 
been the policy of the government to extend the 
postal service in advance of the revenue. When 
the deficit in postal revenues becomes smaller 
than at present, because of improved business or 
more economical administration, it will be in order 
to ascertain in what directions the service can be 
improved to promote the good of the greatest 
number. Then the advocates of rural free delivery 
will have a hearing. 

They will be able to say, for one thing, that the 
United States is almost the only country of 
importance in which the government does not 
complete the contract which it undertakes in the 
mail service by delivering letters to the person 
addressed. In Great Britain or on the European 
continent, the Post-Office Department takes a 
letter from the place of deposit and puts it into the 
hand of the person to whom it is sent, whether he 
P lives in town or country. Anything correspond- 

ing to our post-office box system, or to going to 
| the post-office for mail, is not known. 

| Of course the conditions are different in a 
country like ours, where large areas are sparsely 
settled; but whether they are so different as to 
| justify giving free delivery to only about six 
hundred out of seventy thousand post-offices is a 
| debatable question. 

There can be no doubt that the resolutions of 








the National Grange express a desire which is | 


widely felt among the farmers of the country. 


outside world. They would receive letters and 
newspapers promptly, and would be saved long 
drives to the post-office for their mails. Farm 
life would be more attractive to young people if 
the farms were less isolated. There would be an 
end to the inconveniences and losses which often 
occur now because letters are not delivered 
promptly. 

Nor would the country districts be the only 
gainers. It is important to business men in cities 
that letters to country customers reach them 
promptly. The general business interests of the 
nation are promoted by improved postal facilities, 
whether in town or country. 

Postmasters-general have differed regarding 
rural free delivery. Mr. Wanamaker thought it 
| practicable. It was by his recommendation that 

Congress, in 1890, appropriated ten thousand 
| dollars te make the experiment in forty or fifty 
| villages. Mr. Wanamaker found the results 

encouraging, and urged extending the experiment 
at the rate of a thousand post-offices a year. 
| Mr. Bissell, however, estimated, and Mr. 

Wilson agrees with him, that rural free delivery 
| would cost at least twenty million dollars annually, 

and is wholly out of the question. Perhaps Mr. 
| Wanamaker was too sanguine. And again, per- 
haps his successors take too gloomy a view of the 
matter. 

While complete rural free delivery may be 








Rural residents would gain by being brought into | 
closer and more regular communication with the | 
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impossible, it might be practicable to act on Mr. 
Wanamaker’s suggestion of using the star-route 
system of transporting the mails, for experiments 
with it. Along these routes, aggregating, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wilson’s report, more than six thousand 
miles, the mails are now regularly carried by stage 
or wagon. If locked boxes, for the collection and 
delivery of letters, were put up along these routes, 
where they would serve the convenience of 
residents on or near the roads traversed, there 
would be a large improvement upon existing 
facilities at small cost. 

The present condition of the national revenue 
does not warrant costly extensions of the postal 
service ; but some such beginning as that suggested 
might be made, which would lead to greater 
improvements when conditions may be more 
favorable. 








oe 


Mr. Gladstone’s Serenity. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to advise the readers 
of the Companion to grow old gracefully, for the 
great majority of them are looking forward to long 
life with an abundance of leisure in which to learn 
how to do it for themselves; but the secret of the 
art is one which may be mastered early in life. It 
is the habit of keeping the mind fully occupied at 
all times. 

Mr. Gladstone’s old age is a fine example of 
success in this art. Recent visitors at Hawarden 
Castle have been astonished both by his mental 
activity and by his serenity. They have found 
him occupied early and late with correspondence 
and literary work, and at the same time contented, 
benignant and calm. 

He is deaf, and his sight is gradually failing, but 
he does not allow his physical infirmities to inter- 
rupt his usual occupations. He has always been 
accustomed to answer correspondents promptly 
and with his own hand, and he continues to do so. 
Every day his letters and post-cards are sent out, 
less legible than formerly, but still in his own 
handwriting. 

Conversation has always been his delight, and 
he takes as much interest as ever in meeting 
strangers, and questioning them closely when they 
are thoughtful men and have something to say. 

Several years ago, when there was great public 
excitement over his sudden conversion to Home 
Rule, an old friend called at Hawarden Castle m 
the expectation of finding him in a state of mental 
perturbation over the Irish question. What was 
the visitor’s surprise upon entering the library to 
see the great man poring over a volume of biblical 
criticism, and searching for authoritative explana- 
tions of disputed passages in the Mosaic books! 

In like manner these recent visitors have been 
astonished to find Mr. Gladstone hard at work on 
theological essays, and upon a new edition of 
Butler’s “Analogy” which he is preparing for the 
press. 

Mr. Gladstone has had much to embitter his old 
age. Whether his Home Rule policy was wise or 
ill-judged, he believed in it thoroughly as a measure 
of justice which would reconcile the Irish people 
to English rule. He devoted all the energies of 
his declining years to the Home Rule cause, but 
was compelled by failing health to abandon the 
leadership of his party, and to look on as an idle 
spectator when the electors rejected, by a great 
majority, the policy which he had so deeply at 
heart. The humiliating sense of failure would 
have rendered him cynical and irritable if he had 
not known how to grow old gracefully. 

As it is, he smiles grimly when political ques- 
tions are introduced by visitors, but betrays no 
resentment when he says, quietly: 

“*My public life has ended.” 

Whatever may be his disappointment over the 
results of the overwhelming defeat of his party, 
he has no reproaches to offer, nor an unkind word 
to utter against any political opponent. His life- 
long habit of mental industry enables him to find 
full employment in his old age, and to retain his 
serenity of disposition. 





oo 


Boys and Girls in Yorkshire. 


In England technical schools have been estab- 
lished in many of the great manufacturing towns. 
Some of these are supported directly from the 
town treasury, and others are maintained by 
subscriptions and regular payments from wealthy 
merchants. 

The object of these schools is to train the eyes 
and hands of workmen, and to impart a higher 
value to their labor in local industries. 

A visitor at one of these schools in the woollen 
district of Yorkshire asked the superintendent 
whether working-girls ever applied for admission 
to the classes. 

“No,” was the reply. “The classes are open to 
them—at least those in weaving, designing and art 
work, but the girls never seem to have any ambi- 
tion in their work. They learn the mechanical 
work of spinning and weaving at the mills, but it 
never seems to enter their heads that there are 
higher kinds of trained labor, for which they may 
easily fit themselves if they choose to do so. 
Season after season passes without an application 
from a woman for attendance upon the art classes, 
day or night.” 

There were about fourteen hundred young men 
in the various departments of that technical school, 
and they were destined by virtue of their technical 
training to obtain higher wages, and to fill respon- 
sible positions in the factories of the district. 

Many experts in the manufacturing. town were 
emphatic in declaring that the recent improvement 
in trade was largely due to the superiority of the 
trained labor, which enabled the factories to 
compete successfully with German and French 
industries. 

But in this honorable strife for the control of the 
world’s markets, the men alone seemed to be con- 
cerned. Young women lacked both the energy and 
the ambition required for raising the standard of 
their work. Another remark of the superintendent 
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was significant, ‘‘The rich manufacturers send their 
sons to the school to learn all the mechanical and 
artistic processes. The sons of operatives also 
attend the classes. Prizes are offered for the best 
work in designing and other departments. The 
rich men’s sons never win them. The poor opera- 
tives always carry off the honors.” 

“How do you account for it?” 

“The explanation is very easy. The rich men’s 
sons know that they will have a share in the busi- 
ness, and it does not seem to them necessary for 
them to study and work in order to get on in life. 
The poor boys have a motive strong enough to 
keep them at work. They know that their success 
in life depends solely upon themselves.” 





* 





JEFFERSON AND THE INNKEEPER. 


Among the stories told by the Casket, one of the 
earliest of American literary periodicals, is an 
original one of Thomas Jefferson which is some- 


what in the line of others related of that states- | 


man’s simplicity of habit. 

When Jefferson was Vice-President he was once 
travelling from Philadelphia to Washington, and 
when night came on he had reached Baltimore. He 
rode up to the chief tavern there, which was kept 
by a Scotchman named Boyden. As he had ridden 
nearly all day over a muddy road, he was travel- 
stained ; and for that matter his ordinary dress did 
not much suggest the man of fashion. 

Boyden was at his desk when Jefferson came in. 
Several young “‘bucks” were in the room, laughing 
and chattering. One of them touched Boyden on 
the shoulder as Jefferson advanced, slapping his 
muddy boots with his riding-whip, and winked 
knowingly. Boyden glanced up and concluded 
that the stranger was some rough farmer whose 
presence would be no credit to hisinn. Jefferson 
said: 

“Have you a room for me?” 

“A room for you?” 

“Yes, I wish to have a room to myself, if I can 
get it.” 

“A room, all to yourself!” Boyden gasped. 
we have no room to spare—all full, all full.” 

The Vice-President turned, went out, called for 
his horse and rode away. Meantime, he was 


“No, 


recognized, and was accompanied to another inn— | 


the Globe tavern. 

A few moments afterward a man came in to 
Boyden’s and said to him: 

“Did you know that gentleman who just rode 
away from here?” 

“Gentleman!” said Boyden. 
gentleman here—only a farmer, a conygnon-looking 
country-fellow. 
such chaps as he!” 


The caller laughed. “Well,” he 


the greatest man alive!” 

“Murder! What have I done?’ shouted Boyden. 
He called all his servants to make ready a room in 
his best style, and one of his friends was despatched 
to find Mr. Jefferson, make apologies to him, and 
invite him to return. The mistake which Boyden 
had made was humbly explained to him. 

Mr. Jefferson said to the messenger, ‘Tell Mr. 
Boyden I appreciate his kind intentions, but I have 
engaged rooms now, and if he had no room for the 
muddy farmer, he can have none for the Vice- 
President.” 
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SEEKING AN HONEST OPINION. 


The right use of wealth is a text that suggests 
many sermons, and the influence of wealth upon 
happiness is almost as fruitful a theme. A story 
told by the friends of an Oregon millionaire goes 
to show that, after one has grown accustomed to a 
simple way of life, the possession of a fortune may 
involve only sorrow and bitterness. 

When his silver-mines began to yield more money 
than he knew how to spend, Mr. Blank’s ambitious 
wife conceived the idea of invading society. Wash- 
ington was chosen as the point of attack. Land 
was bought, architect and builder were set at work 


and a modern palace rose almost as speedily as | 


Aladdin’s. 


Then began the struggle to be fashionable, an | 


effort in which Mr. Blank found himself an unwill- 
ing participant. Balls and receptions bored him. 
Late dinners, he found, agreed with neither his 
head nor his stomach. Even to please his daugh- 
ters, he could not pretend a cordial friendship for 
men who talked of nothing but lawn tennis and the 
latest opera. 

One gleam of pleasure came to the old pros- 
pector when, after a year, a former “partner” 
visited Washington. It seemed obscured when 
the stranger asked to see the new house, but the 
millionaire was too proud to shirk his duty. 

Wearing a face of deepest gloom, he escorted 
the visitor up-stairs and down. The latter was 
admiring and enthusiastic. The host said little or 
nothing. In due course the inspection was finished, 
and they reached the hall. 

“Well, Tim,” was the visitor’s last word, ‘“‘you 
can’t say you aint got everything you want!” 

“Yes, I can,” the millionaire answered, sombrely, 
“I want a parrot.” 

“A parrot! What fur?” 

“To hang up here, so every time I open the door 
he ean say, ‘Here comes that old fool agin!’ ” 


* 
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WOULD REMEMBER. 


Doctor Chalmers, the eminent divine, was fond 
of telling a story of Lady Betty Cunningham, who, 
having had some difference of opinion with the 
parish minister, instead of putting her usual con- 
tribution in the collection plate, merely gave a 
stately bow. This having occurred several Sun- 
days in succession, the elder in charge of the plate 
at last lost patience, and blurted out, “We could 
do with less of your manners and more of your 
silver, my lady.” 

Doctor Chalmers happened on one occasion to 
repeat the anecdote at the house of a nobleman, 


“There was no | 
I told him we had no room for | 

x | 
said, “that 


common-looking country-fellow was the Vice-| 
President of the United States—Thomas Jefferson, | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| who looked up when the doctor had finished, and 
| said, in a not overpleased tone: “Are you aware, 
| Doctor Chalmers, that Lady Betty is a relative of 
| mine?” 

| “I was not aware of it, my lord,” replied the 
| doctor, “but with your permission I shall mention 
| the fact the next time I tell the story.” 


WITHOUT THE BLUE PENCIL. 


Speeches often “read better than they sound,” 

| as the common saying goes, sometimes for one 
reason, sometimes for another. So-called “‘verba- 
tim reports” are frequently such only by courtesy. 
The reporter has taken the liberty to “edit” the 
speaker’s words—greatly to the speaker’s and the 
reader’s advantage. In England, some years ago, 
considerable talk was made in favor of printing 
parliamentary speeches word for word as they 
| were spoken, and one paper, the New Times, gave 
the plan a trial. The result was good in one 
respect—it afforded the people a subject for mirth. 


A writer in Scottish Nights says that Lord Castle- 
reagh exhibited himself as “standing prostrate at 
the foot of majesty,” and as “walking forward 
with his back turned to himself.” 

One of the Irish members, Sir Frederick Flood, 
had been especially earnest in favor of verbatim 
reports, but he changed his mind after seeing one 
of his own rhetorical efforts printed without the 
usual editing. It ran thus: 

“Mr. Spaker.— As I was coming down to this 
house to perform my duty to the country and ould 
Irelant, I was brutally attacked, sir, by a mob, Mr. 
Spaker, of ragamuffins, sir. If, sir, any honorable 

ntleman is to be assaulted, Mr. Spaker, by such 
a parcel of spalpeens, sir, as were after attackin, 
me, Mr. Spaker, then I say, Mr. Spaker, that i 
you do not, Mr. Spaker, be after protecting gintle- 
min like myself, sir, we cannot be after coming to 
the House of Parliament at all, at all, Mr. Spaker. 

“And, sir, may I be after axing you, sir, what, 
sir, would become, sir, of the business of the 
country, Mr. Spaker, in such a case, Mr. Spaker? 
Will you, sir, be after answering myself that ques- 
tion, Mr. Spaker? It’s myself that would like an 
| answer, sir, to the question, sir, as soon as con- 
vanient, sir, which I have asked you, Mr. Spaker.” 


REFUSED BY ALL. 


The little acts which go to the making of a great 
example of heroism or sacrifice are ever interesting. 
In 1889, when all day long the war-ships, confined 
within the narrow limits of the little harbor of 
Apia, Samoa, had been at the mercy of the hurri- 
cane and the coral reefs, there came an hour on 
the 7'renton never to be forgotten. A writer in the 








| 


| Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 





Cosmopolitan Magazine thus describes the scene 
and the incident which makes it memorable: 


Every one had divested himself of superfluous 
| clothing, and with such appurtenances for safety 
as could be secured, stood awaiting the last plunge. 
On the forecastle some men were hurriedly building 
a raft on some — barrels, on which they hoped 
to float ashore. Others had lashed themselves to | 
spars and empty casks, and a few were 
| with life-preservers, hastily secured from below. | 
There was one life-preserver, however, for which | 
| no one seemed to have any use. A faithful follower 
and friend of the executive officer passed it to him 
| on the bridge, hoping it might be the means of his 
| preservation. But instead of making use of it, he | 
| offered it to the admiral, who refused it, and then | 
| to the captain, with a like result. 
It was then thrown carelessly over the rail sur- 
| rounding the bridge, and there it hung, a glowing 
tribute to those brave officers, and a stimulus to 
| the drooping spirits of the fagged-out crew. 


pievenee | 
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| ON A PILLION. 


The double saddle which enabled the lady to 
| accompany her lord on horseback was in common 
| use in New England during colonial times, and 
even later. It was especially associated with the 
| church-going usage of those days. The custom 
was brought here from England. It is said that 
| even within “living memory” the pillion has been 
|in common use in parts of Devonshire about 
| Dartmoor. 


| There isa story told of a country parson of that 
| region which goes to show that the same church- 
| going associations were connected with the use of 
the pillion in the old country as in the new. 

The good parson found oceasion to explain the 
parable of the marriage su r. He knew how 
| readily his parishioners would respond to an invi- 
tation to such a feast, and he knew in what manner 
| they would come. He was forgetful of the distance 
in time and in space between that supper and his 
service; and so he censured severely the man in 
the parable who offered as an excuse for his not 
coming to the supper that he had married a wife, 
and therefore could not come. 

“A frivolous excuse this, my friends, a frivolous 
excuse indeed; wk he might have brought her 
behind him on a pillion!” 


NOT ENOUGH MUSES. 


The unmusical manager who protested when he 
found a performer in his orchestra holding his bow 
during a rest, saying to him, “I don’t pay you to 
rest!’’ was the same one who, on another occasion, 
was superintending the arrangement of some per- 
| formers who were representing allegorical charac- 
ters. 

“Here in front,” said the author of the piece 
which was to be given, “‘we will put the nine 
muses.” 

“Nine muses!” exclaimed the great manager, 
contemptuously. ‘Nine muses would look well in 
that great space, wouldn’t they? We will have 
thirty-six muses!”’ 





AN IMPERIAL COMPLIMENT. 


It is almost a necessary accomplishment on the 
part of a potentate to be able to pay a compliment 





gracefully. The Emperor William II. of Germany, 


though he is not a man of ‘“‘soft manners,” can yet 
pay such a compliment. 


It is told of him by a Berlin journal that he went 
| to hear the performance of Mile. Frieda Scotta, a 
| Danish lady who plays the violin. After the per- 
| formance the lady was presented to the emperor. 
| “Mademoiselle,” he said to her in her own 
language, “‘you play the violin very well. With 
my eyes shut, I should —— I was listening to 
ee great Sarasate; but I prefer to keep them 
open!” 
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Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness or any Throat trouble, should try 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. {Adr. 








Harvard University 
COMPREHENDS 
Besides its Libraries and Museums and its Observatory, 
the following departments for Students:— Harvard 
College (degree A. B.), Lawrence Scientific School 
(degree S. B.), Graduate School (degrees A. M., Pu. D., 
S. D.), the Divinity (D. B.), Law (LL. B.), Medical 
(M. D.), Dental (D. M. D.), Veterinary (M. D. V.), and 
Agricultural (B. A. 8.) Schools. The terms of admis- 
sion, fees, expenses, and privileges in any or all of 
above departments may be learned from 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS 
which may be had on application to the Corresponding 
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Tl Handy Tablet 
—— requires neither sugar nor 
Ginger spoon to make healthful 
s: and refreshing drinks the 
Choeolate moment it touches water. 











Sample by mail, 10 cents, 
‘The HANDY TABLE? CO., 1021b N.Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








tneene 
Learn how to get, grow 
and care for the famous 
. gs D.& C. Roses and how to 
cultivate all other desira- 
ble flowers, in the 27th annual edition of our Vew 
Guide to Rose Culture—just out for 189. This splen- 

illustrated 110- 

of our Magazine will be Re O Q E Sy 
= mailed free on request. 


page book and sample 
= The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 














Photograph 
Free—~— 


Your Favorite Author 
or Musical Composer. 


Do You Love Beautiful Pictures ? 


Would you like the portraits of all 
the famous Artists of the world and 
perfect copies of their best works? 

Would you like photographs of the 
most famous Musical Composers ? 

Would you like to illustrate your 
favorite books with photographs of the 
Author and leading characters and 
best scenes? In short, 

Would you like a complete Art Gal- 
lery of your own to show your friends ? 
All this is within your reach at moder- 

ate cost by availing yourself of our fa- 
mous collection of unmounted photo- 
graphs—covering now 18,000 subjects 
and constantly increasing. Send 15 cts. 
for our three-part catalogue. 


Opinion 

The Canadian Government re- 
cently sent an appraiser to the 
principal bicycle factories in this 
country, to determine the exact 
value of various makes for im- 
into Canada. After an ex- 


ustive investigation, his re- 
port to his Government rated 


olumbia 
Bicycles 


7% per cent. —_ 
ert any other 
make and they 
pay duty accord- 
ingly. This but 

irms the pop- 
ular verdict. Col- 
umbias are % % % 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Unequalled, Unapproached. 


Beautiful Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hart- 
ford Bicycles is free if you call upon any Colum- 
bia agent; by mail from us for two 2-cent 
stamps. 


¥ 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories and General Offices, Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 
city and town. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity let us know. 








Send also the name of your favorite 
Author or Composer and we will send 
you FREE his unmounted photograph 
as a sample of our work, together with 
our published pamphlet, 1 How to make 
=~ an Art Album.” 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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2(BOYS OWN pockt! STAMP tears 


clothing, etc. 
RubberStampCo.A 1, NewHaven,Conn 









50 styles Rubber Type. Outfits from 13c up. 








Headquarters 
for Sweet Peas 


...-THE ONLY 
NEW DOUBLE SWEET 


True to name. 










VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 1896. 
The Pioneer Seed Catalogue. 


i theqrenhe of Double Sweet Pea, Roses, Fuchsias, 
Black berries, New Leader Tomato, 
Vegetables. Filled with good things, old and new. 


Mixed Varieties, per pound 40 cents, 


Price—Packet 25 cents, half packet 15 cents. 


The Wonderful CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSE, only ‘15 cents. 


Fuchsias, Roses, Blackbe 
jooseberry, Potatoes, Earliest Tomato 


Full list of Flowers, Vegetables, Smal: Fruits, etc., with description and prices. Mailed on receipt of 
10c., which may be deducted from first order—really free,—or free with an order for any of the above. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 










pound 25 cents, 
Quarter pound 15 cents, 
PEA, Bride of Niagara, 


TRIED AND TRUE NOVELTIES 
» The Pearl 
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Are built by the oldest and 
most thoroughly scientific 
bicycle men in America, 
men who have devoted 18 § 
years to careful study in , 
practical bicycle construc- 
tion, Why pay your money 
for an experimental ma- 
chine turned out of a tin 
shop or a mowing-machine 
factory? Buy the “‘Patee”’ 
and get a perfect wheel. 


PRICES 











aS —Z 
$60 and $85. 
in every town. 
Write for terms and discounts. Peoria, His. 
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8 The $ 3.50 . 
Retinal 
“Rega , 
O A Pair 
O 
U . 
Shoe for men and youth is the best * 
° shoe after all. Cut represents our “ Re- O 
O gal Extension” one of our hundred or 2 
O more styles, all sizes in Black Calf, Rus- 
" . . . © 
= sia Calf, and Enamel. (When ordering 
. state which). Send for Catalogue C. 
Upon receipt of $3.75 we will ship a pair * 
— of our shoes, express prepaid, tu any part 0 
- of the United States. 

STORES: 109 Summer St., Boston; 115 & 117 * 
Nassau St., 1347 Broadway, 29: Broadway, New a 
York ; 357 Fulton St., Brooklyn ; 1305 F St., N. W., 

O Washington; 69 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; 78 O 
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A Winter Walk. 


I walked where the worn old world looked new, 
I walked in a strange world dazzling bright, 
Where the crusted snow spread white, spread blue, 
And sparkled and glowed in the sun’s brave light. 
Shrub dismantled and bare-twiage ree 
Lay inkily shadowed; there fell no sound ; 
The stillness spread, with the ig | 
Of the spotless earth, to the sky’s blue bound. 
And tumult and tarmoil and care, it seemed, 
Were paltry things of another sphere, 
And silent peace, where the white drifts gleamed, 
And perfect beauty and rest were here. 
Faint shadows fell on the snowy sheet 
Where the rare clouds drifted and drooped apart ; 
And I drank the wintry air, keen and sweet, 
And the joy of living filled my heart. 





I walked where the woods were dusky dim 
With the snowy load of the pines that bowed 
To the drifted ground; no twig nor limb 
But was weighted deep with a clinging shroud. 
The snowy canopy hid the sky, 
And summery shadows lurked. I heard 
Soft sounds, when a squirrel scudded high 
On a bending branch; or the nigh creek stirred 
In its ice-hound bed with a muffled click. 
I walked the twilight aisles; and there, 
In the ragged snow-wreaths hanging thick, 
I saw quaint harmony everywhere ; 
I pimpesd fair shapes; pale tracery, 
‘eathery arabesque, tender scroll ; 
A marvel, a glory 
And the joy of li 


was wrought for me. 
ving filled my soul. 
EMMA A. OPPER. 
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Immortality. 


When school is out, the children instinctively 
turn towards home. So when the close of life 
approaches, most men turn thoughtfully to the 
consideration of the life that follows this. Agree- 
able surroundings—wealth, position, fame—lose 
their value when the soul stands near death’s 
door, and believes it is soon to be brought face 
to face with an unending existence and the 
solemn mysteries that have clouded the future 
and appalled the stoutest hearts. 

There has recently been published a series of 
papers on the immortality of the soul, written by 
nine persons, who by their training and eminence 
are as well qualified as any in the world to speak 
on this subject. 

This series of papers was published by the 
daily press of the country in July, that month of 
all the year when people are supposed to be least 
given to serious thoughts. Newspapers are keen 
judges of public taste, and this discussion shows 
that there must be a larger degree of religious 
feeling and inquiry among the mass of the people, 
than is generally supposed. 

The fact that there have been published four 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-seven cata- 
logued books, and probably a good many more, 
on the subject of the future life, shows how 
eagerly and continuously men have groped after 
light. A distinguished publisher once said that 
if the word heaven were put into the title of a 
book, it was almost sure to sell. Whatever 
people may profess, the fact remains, that to the 
majority of us, in certain moods of mind, or when 
the frail body loses vigor and health, the most 
interesting and important subject in this world is 
the character of the next. 

In this symposium on immortality to which we 
have alluded, one of the most eminent thinkers, 
perhaps the most eminent, in the Presbyterian 
Church, after closely following the Biblical argu- 
ment, wonders why people try to persuade them- 
selves that they will cease to exist. He goes on 
to say: 

““Men may be deceived by illusions and delu- 
sions as to the future; but it is extremely im- 
probable that mankind has been deceived in 
that universal faith in a life after death which is 
expressed in all religions.” 


Another writer, whose name has stood for 
years as an interpreter of the next world, writes 
from the human standpoint and says: 


“Life is an unfinished story. . . . If the 
Creator has made a planet full of suffering never 
to be relieved ; of mourners never to be comforted ; 
of love never to be satisfied ; of noble — never 
to be exercised ; aspiration never to realized ; 
evil never to be conquered; and doers of evil 
never to be either punished or purified—if, in a 
word, this whole scheme of things is the freak 
of a malevolent fancy, or the accident of a blind 
force, then we are face to face with difficulties as 
much greater than the difficulty involved in the 
doctrine of immortality, as madness is sadder 
than sanity, and despair blacker than blessed- 
ness.”’ 


The foremost scholar in the world in Eastern 
languages and religions adds this striking thought : 
“‘A man speaks of his soul, but who or what the 
possessor of a soul could be, we ask in vain.” 
He goes on to say that the soul may be said to 
possess us—not we the soul. If the soul possesses 





the house of flesh, how can the mind or the body 
dare to limit the life of its possessor? It is as if | 
a pet poodle should argue that, as the limit of its 
life is ten years, the limit of its master’s life | 
must be the same. 

To those who believe in Christ the whole matter | 
is summed up in what He said on the subject to 
His disciples. If any one ever lived who knew 
the mysteries of life, death and immortality, He | 
knew them. His testimony is that He came to | 
bring “immortality to light.” “If it were not so,” | 
He declared, ‘“‘I would have told you. Let not | 
your hearts be troubled.’’ 

Mr. Whittier was once accosted by an acquaint- 
ance who was without religious belief, and who 
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plied him with the usual arguments against | 
Christianity, and ended by saying, “At any rate, | 
I know that I have no soul.” | 

**Friend,”’ replied the sage poet, gently, ‘‘speak 
for thyself. Perhaps thou art right. As for me, | 
I know that I have.” 

Act as if you were immortal, and by a well- | 
established law of the human mind, as well as by 
Divine enlightenment, you will soon be convinced 
that you are. 
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Lincoln’s Height. 


Abraham Lincoln, six feet four inches in height, 
hardy, muscular, and able in more than one kind 
of work to perform the labor of three common 
men, took a natural and manly pride in his size 
and strength. He liked, back to back, to measure 
inches with other tall men, and find that he sur- 
passed them. He liked to measure lifting powers 
with others who were strong, and find himself the | 
stronger; nor was he averse in his younger days 
to the rougher measurement of a bout of vigorous | 
wrestling, in which he was pretty certain to come 
off the victor. It is needless to add that when, in 
any point, he was occasionally not the victor his 
good nature never failed him, and the only result 
was some drolly turned compliment to the other | 
fellow, or equally droll bit of philosophical conso- | 
lation addressed to himself. In a recent number 
of MeClure’s Magazine several little incidents are | 
related showing Lincoln’s interest in the compara- 
tive physique of himself and men he chanced to 
meet long after his wrestling, rail-splitting and 
heavy-lifting days were over. When, in 1860, the 
committee called on him in Springfield to notify 
him of his nomination to the presidency, Governor 
Morgan, who was one of their number, and a man 
of great height and powerful build, at once caught 
the eye of the coming President, and his first 
question was: “Pray, governor, how tall may you | 
be?” } 

Later, when he was in office, a poor man from | 
some remote country place, a big but bashful | 
fellow, had with great difficulty serewed his 
courage to the point of calling at the White House | 
to ask of Lincoln some slight favor, and his errand | 





done, was_ edging goose g! toward the door | 
when the President stopped him, and called him 
back to measure heights with him. 


The countryman proved to be, as Lincoln had | 
evidently guessed would be the case, a trifle the 
taller as they stood backed es each other 
before a glass; but he was so shy that instead of 
exulting in his extra fraction of an inch, he was | 
more abashed than ever, and finally departed 
confused and blushing, apparently under the 
impression that it was an unpardonable breach of 
etiquette to dare to be taller than the President of 
the United States. 

Once at a state fair, which he was visiting in 
company with Governor Hoyt at Milwaukee, 
Lincoln entered a side-show tent where a “strong 
man” was performing—going through the custom- 
ary circus feats of tossing and catching great iron 
balls, and rolling them on his back and arms, 
apparently with the utmost ease. 

t was a new spectacle to Lincoln, who was 
greatly interested, and watched his every motion 
with keen attention, ejaculating under his breath 
at each new achievement, “ByGeorge! by George!” 

Seeing his interest, Governor Hoyt, when the 
performance was ended, asked him to come up 
and be introduced to the athlete. Lincoln at once 
complied, and st for a moment looking down 
upon the man, who happened to_be very short, in 
evident astonishment that such a little fellow could 
be so strong: then his amazement got the better 
of him, and he burst out into _—. 

ube he exclaimed, still gazing downward 
from his elevation of a foot or so above the man’s 
peed, “why, I could lick salt off the top of your 
1a ” 


With the earlier anecdotes of Lincoln’s size and 
strength are linked always other anecdotes of his 
story-telling in the intervals between working 
hours, when his long, gaunt figure would be 
stretched at ease, and he would — out stories, 
anecdotes and bits of mimicry till the crowd around 
him were helpless with laughter. 

In one town, where he stopped four weeks to 
build a flatboat, there was preserved and pointed 
out for many years a peeled log called “Abe’s 
og; whereon he and his listeners used to sit 
lounging and whittling in the summer evenings. 
So irresistibly funny were the yarns that Abe told 
there, that, said the narrator, who used to be one 
of “the boys,” “whenever he’d end up in his unex- 
peated way, the boys on the log would whoop and 
roll off.” 

The result of this aperedetive friction, constantly 
repeated, was that “Abe's log,” so long as it was 
in existence, displayed a polish like a mirror from 
one end to the other. 








A Turkish Woman’s Superstition. 


Mr. C. K. Tuckerman, in his interesting little 
book of reminiscences, relates an incident char- 
acteristic of the simplicity and superstition of 
Turkish women, even such as have received an 
education and are accorded a degree of liberty 
beyond that common to their sex in the land of the 
yashmak. The Princess Zarini, a Turkish lady of 
high rank, who spoke several languages and whose 
manners were charming, was a friend of Mr. 
Tuckerman’s wife, and was even permitted to 
receive him and one other European gentleman 
as occasional callers, although they ceased their 
visits after a time, since they found they had drawn 
a reprimand upon the princess from court. She 
went freely, however, to the drawing-rooms of her 
lady friends, when assured she would meet only 
ladies, and she sometimes returned their hospitality 
by little festivities of her own. 

On one occasion she gave a ladies’ luncheon, and 
added to the invitation the courtesy of sending for 
Mrs. Tuckerman her own > with a span of 
extremely handsome and valuable horses. 

At the lunch numerous Turkish delicacies were 
served, but Mrs. Tuckerman partook of but few 
of them. Immediately after reaching home she 
was taken dangerously ill with —— of cholera 
or poisoning. On recalling the dishes of which she 
had eaten she could think of but one, a dainty paté 
of shellfish, probably mussels, these being very 


| fortune. 


| the human su 


of her other guests, all of whom were well; nor 
could she think of on | culinary accident likely to 
have caused bad results, although, she added, she 
was not surprised to learn that evil had befallen, 
since she had been forewarned of it. 

One of the span of fine horses which carried her 
friend home had dropped dead on its return; of 
course such an omen must be followed by mis- 
The victim, however, was certain to 
recover, since the horse had died, the death of the 
animal —e averted fatal consequences from 
erer. 

To make assurance doubly sure, she concluded, 
she had been offering up petitions at the mosque 
for a speedy cure, and had consulted the Sheik-ul- 
Islam, the highest religious authority in the empire, 
who had given her a prescription, which she begged 
earnestly that her American friend would follow. 

To satisfy the princess, Mrs. Tuckerman did 
actually follow a part of the prescription—the least 
unpleasant part. The entire remedy consisted of 
three ~ 9 of paper, upon each of which was 
inseribed a verse from the Koran. The first slip 
was to be soaked in a glass of water, and the water 
drunk; the second burned, and the ashes swal- 
lowed; while the third was to be fastened to the 
clothes and worn close over the heart as a charm. 

The ashes and the paper-flavored water were 
omitted, but Mrs. Tuckerman wore the written 
slip until she was able to write to her friend, who 
firmly believed both the illness and the recovery to 
be a case of “‘Kismet,’—something impossible to 
avoid,—that she was entirely cured; without speci- 


| fying whether she attributed her recovery to 
urkis 


rkish or European medicinal art. 
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Frost and Sun. 


O Autumn, hide your gold from sight! 
It tempts the thief, it tempts the thief, 
The thief that walks the hours of night, 
And vanishes at dawn. 
When all your blush is turned to blight, 
That mourns the more when suns are bright, 
There will not be one golden leaf 
To tell of glories gone. 


O Spring, put all your frowns away! 
And greet the King, and greet the King, 
The K ng that through the gate of May 
Will come to claim his own. 
When every cloud has lost its gray, 
And breezes tread a flowery way, 
No tear upon your cheek can bring 
The thought of sorrow flown. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


_ 
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He Paid His Fare. 


Why should a story of honest dealing with a 
street railroad company be published by the New 
York Tribune under the title, ‘A Rare Bird?” Is 
the opinion that there is no harm in cheating a 
railroad company so prevalent as to justify the 
title? 


He sat in a Sixth Avenue elevated railroad car, 
and twirled a five-cent piece expectantly. At 
length he turned to a reporter, who happened to 
be sitting near him, and said: 

“What's the fare on this road?” 

“Five cents.” 

“Don’t they collect it?” 

“Certainly not. You buy a ticket at the station 
where you get on, and put it in the box on the 
platform.” 

“That’s strange!” said the man with the unused 
nickel. “Somehow I’ve alepoe in without paying. 
You see,” he added, confidentially, “I’m from 
California, and we don’t ride around in this sort of 
a thing out there. Guess I can put a ticket in 
when I get off, can’t 1?” 

“Well,” said the reporter, ‘“‘the elevated road 
crowds and hustles us so that some New Yorkers 
wouldn’t hesitate to beat the road, if it were in 
such an unintentional manner as you have done 


“I think I had better pay,” said the Californian, 
decidedly. 

And at Fourteenth Street he left the train and 
said to the ticket-chopper, “Somehow or other I 
have ridden up here from Chambers Street without 
paying anything.” 

“Saved a nickel, did 

“T want to pay now. 

“Hey?” 

“T say I want to pay. for 2 ride.” 

Pg t live in New York, do you?” 

“ Oo. , 

a come from Jersey or Brooklyn, did yer?” 

“ 0. b2 


“Where did 
“California. 
aly a Endeavor Convention?” 
“ es.’ 





o 
yer? 


you come from?” 
, 


“Well, you go round to that window,” exclaimed 
the chopper, “plank down five cents for a ticket, 
and come around and put it in this box. Then let 
me look at yer. I’ve chopped tickets ag on 
three years, but I never seed a man like you 
before.” 
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Lost. 


The author of “Camp-Fires of a Naturalist” says 
that he left his horse, Charlie, at his camp in the 
Rocky Mountains, and started out one day to 
explore the mountain on foot; but a frequent fate 
of the pioneer became his; he lost his way, and 
wandered for hours, footsore, thirsty and bewil- 
dered, every minute less able to guess what 
direction he ought to take. At length extreme 
exhaustion began to tell upon his brain. Odd 
fancies and strange hallucinations went flashing 
through his mind, and suddenly something occurred 
to render his fright and discomfiture complete. A 
huge animal rose in the darkness directly before 
him, made two or three bounds away, and then 
stood stock-still. 

At that moment the naturalist felt that his self- 
control was absolutely >. Tears came into his 
eyes, his blood seemed to stand still, and chills 
began at his feet and spread over his iy. 

e had thrown his gun forward at the first move- 
ment of the unknown animal, but the strange 
silence puzzled him. At first he thought of lighting 
a match, but he gave up that idea when it occurre 
to him that there could be ng greater temptation 


to attack than letting the brute see what a puny | 


thing he was. 

He moved a few steps forward, makin 
noise as possible, but the creature did not stir. 
He knew of no animal so large that would act in 
that way, unless it might be a grizzly bear which 
had never seen a man. 
shout, for he knew that the human voice has a 
wonderful effect on wild animals. So he shrieked 
again and again, but not a sound came from the 
place where the strange beast stood. 





popeser in we which was likely to have caused 
ler illness. Shellfish under some circumstances 
renee become poisonous, and perhaps the mussels | 
usec 


As soon as she began to recover under her 
pogeianee's care, she wrote a note to her Oriental 
hostess, narrating what had happened, and asking 


if any of the other guests had suffered. ih 


The reply of the princess, after speaking of her | 


might have been attached to the copper | T 
bottom of a ship. | Charli 


He called his guide, he called all the names he 
could think of, but still no motion was made. 
hen he shouted again, and called his old horse, 

e 


rlie. 
The result was startling. Old Charlie answered 
with a whinny from the very spot where the 
strange beast stood. Another call brought the 
orse forward, and then. from = revulsion of 
feeling, the lost and frightened naturalist broke 


distress at her friend’s illness, went on to declare | down and cried. 


that she had sent to inquire concerning the health | 


He patted the horse in a passion of gratitude, 


as much 


His next impulse was to | 
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wondering meanwhile what had brought him so 
far from camp, for Charlie was the sort of horse 
who loved his own temporary dooryard, and had 
to be driven away to grass; but knowing that there 
must be a trail over which he had come, his master 
took hold of his tail and tried to drive him back to 
the tent. 

The horse went forward a few 
stopped. His master clucked at him and struck 
him, but he would only wander round in a circle. 
a he struck him, and started him into really 

‘oing forward. Suddenly there loomed up beside 
him a great white ++ It was the tent!—and in 
a few minutes the fire was burning brightly and 
supper was under way. 


aces, and then 


~ 
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They Let Him Talk. 


Nobody ever disputed the utterances of Uncle 
Solomon Bangs, but it was suspected that he had 
never learned why. More than that, it was sup- 
posed that Aunt Hulda herself, his long-suffering 
wife, believed that his yea ought of right to be yea 
and his nay, nay. One morning, however, a chance 
visitor, who was approaching the side door, broke 
in upon a conversation which enlightened him 
much concerning the real state of the domestic 
economy. Uncle Solomon had just buttonholed a 
neighbor at the gate, and drenched him with a 
stream of eloquence concerning the political situa- 
tion, and the neighbor, albeit of the other party, 
had been dumb, having apparently no word to say. 


“Well, I guess I fixed him,” said Uncle Solomon, 
as he entered the kitchen and proceeded to wash 
his hands at the sink. ‘Folks can’t stan’ up afore 
the truth. I’ve found that out, more’n once. I jest 
told him what I thought of the carr’in’s on of 
Congress, an’ all he could do was to slink off and 
not = a word.” 

Aunt Hulda said nothing, but she banged the 
ayers energetically as she set it down. 

“IT dunno how ry ‘olks I’ve got the best on, 
talkin’ politics,” said Uncle Solomon, sitting down 
at the table, and beginning to pare his potato, 
without waiting for his wife. “All they need is to 
have the case set afore ’em. I talk a while, an’ 
byme-by I git warmed up to ’t, an’ then they’re 

‘one. They can’t stan’ the truth, an’ that’s all 
there is about it.” 

At that moment Aunt Hulda dropped a sausage 
on the stove, and the smoke rose to heaven. This 
was the straw ; it broke the back of her much-tried 
endurance. 

“Solomon,” said she, sharply, turning about 
with the frying-pan in hand, “I’m all beat out with 
your foolishness. I’ve heard you crow long enough 
about havin’ such an influence over folks, an’ talkin’ 
’em down, and gittin’ the best on’t. You want to 
know how it happens? Well, I’ll tell ye. 

“If there’s one cross cow, what makes all the 
rest on ’em stan’ aside an’ let her go out of the bars 
fust? If there’s a ragin’, roarin’ bull broke loose, 
what makes folks git over the fence? If there’s a 
railroad run through a place, an’ a-whistlin’, tootin’ 
engine cuttin’ up an’ down, day an’ night, what 
makes folks move away? Well, when you’ve 
thought of some of them reasons, maybe you'll 
know what makes everybody from Dan to Beer- 
sheba cut an’ run when you take to argymint. 
There! I’ve got the stove all over grease, an’ lost 
my temper into the bargain, an’ I hope I’m satis- 


beginn ng butter 
ell! 





“Well!” said Uncle Solomon, 
his potato in a dazed fashion. 


Re oe 


Epicures and Gluttons. 


An epicure is one who is particularly nice about 
his food. His fare may be plain, but it will be the 
best of its kind. The epicure is not a gormandizer: 
ou the contrary, he is abstemious in eating and 
drinking, in order that he may enjoy the pleasures 
of the table. “Abstain in order to enjoy,” said 
Epicurus, the Athenian philosopher. Acting on 
this maxim, the epicure is often the most abste- 
mious guest at an elegant table. He tastes as he 
eats, and he eats so that he may taste. The 
quality, not the quantity, of things recommends 
them to him. 


Hume, the historian, was a hearty eater. “You 
are a great epicure, I believe,” said a lady to him. 
“No, madam, I am only a glutton,” he replied. 
He knew that his was not the epicurism that 
abstained to enjoy, but the gormandizing that 
delighted in a full stomach. 

Doubtless the epicure, like the otter, may be 
extravagant and wasteful. This carnivorousanimal 
—the epicure of the genus Lutra—feeds in summer 
on fish. As it eats only a mouthful or two of the 
best parts, it supplies itself with —¥ | more fishes 
than it can consume. The edges of the lake or 
the stream are infected with dead fish, from which 
a dainty morsel has been bitten. 

“But in winter,” says Goldsmith, in his “Ani- 
mated Nature,” “‘when the lakes are frozen over 
and the rivers pow with a rapid torrent, the otter 
is often greatly distressed for provisions, and is 
then obliged to live upon grass, weeds, and even 
the bark of trees. Yet even from starvation it 
never learns the lesson of thrift or forethought. 
Carpe diem | Enjoy the day] is its only motto.” 
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She Got The Place. 


Pearson's Weekly tells a story of an Irish domestic 
who obtained a situation by the use of her national 
wit, under somewhat unpromising conditions. She 
had applied to Mrs. Van Nobbs for work as a cook, 
and Mrs. Van Nobbs asked: 


“How long did you live in your last place?” 

“Tree weeks, ma’am,”’ answered Bridget. 

“Why did you leave it so soon?” 

“Oi cuddent git along wid the lady—she was so 
old and cranky.” 

“But I may be old and cranky, too,” said Mrs. 
Van Nobbs. 7 

“Cranky Fa may be, ma’am,” said Bridget, 
promptly, “for faces is sometimes desayvin’, but 
old, nivver!” 

She was engaged on the spot. 








Force of Habit. 


Amateur photographers find no little amusement 
| in the ways of professionals when they invade the 
fields which the amateur assumes to possess for 
|} his own—that of landscape photography, for 
| instance. 
| An amateur pretends that he saw a professional 
| engaged in taking a picture of the equestrian 
statue of Washington in the Boston Public Garden. 
| The photographer had got the object properly 
| focussed, and was about to remove the cap from 
| his lens. 
| Then he looked up toward the statue with an 
| engaging smile and said: 
“Don’t move, now, please, and look pleasant!” 
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Mr. Snow-man’s Lesson to Billy. 


“Tt’s a-meltin’,” moaned Billy as he trudged 
home from school one bright winter afternoon. 


be seen and Mr. Snow-man’s body had shrunk 
till it was only a little snowball. 

Over in Carrie’s yard the snow had melted, too. 
Her snow-man had become shorter and his head 
was tilted on one side, but he still looked at the 
passers-by with his brown, chestnut eyes. 

“An’ maybe there won’t be any more snow- 
storms! ” wailed Billy, ‘‘an’ then those girls have 
beaten me! Oh, dear! if Bridget hadn’t given 
me those cookies I’d a-made him! ”’ 

He didn’t get over the disappointment and 
sorrow till the next snow flew, but just as soon 
as the storm was over he hurried out on the lawn, 
and before the sun went on its journey to China 
that afternoon Billy’s snow-man was finished. 





Splash, splash, splash he went through the 
slush and puddles as fast as he could walk. 

Ever since this great, big 
snow-storm had come Billy 


Billy is a tall, broad-shouldered man now, but 
| whenever he feels like putting off till tomorrow 
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his snow-man, and then he just hurries and does 
those duties as quickly and as well as he can. 
MARGARET DANE. 
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Bob’s Opinion. 


In for a swim, “Oh, isn’t it nice! 
1 like it much better,” said Bob, “than ice.” 
With Mercury feet, o’er the ice Bob flew— 
“It’s nicer than swimming, / think, don’t you?” 
A. 9. © 
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things that he ought to do to-day he remembers | 





NUTS TO CRACK 


so 


Enigmas, Charades, Etc. 
1. 


PUZZLE. 


Puzzles, 


SMALL brother, proudly : “‘My brother’s got the m... he first row of letters, read downwards, gives 


best kind of bicycle. It’s got rheumatic tires.” 


name of an American author born in 1794. 
The third row gives the name of his birthplace. 


Seven-letter words. 
1. Used in playing cricket. 





had been planning to make 
the most wonderful snow- 
man that ever was seen. 

But Billy was something 
like a lawyer whom I know, 
instead of never putting off 
till to-morrow what he could 
do to-day, he always put off 
till to-morrow what he might 
have done to-day, and so four 
long days went by and Billy’s 
snow-man wasn’teven begun. 

Over across the street, 
Carrie and Belle Kimball 
had made a huge snow-man, 
with horse-chestnut eyes and 
the most wonderful hair! 
They had been saving that 
blackened corn-silk ever since 


September. 
Billy looked with envious 
eyes on that corn-silk. If he 


only had a grandpa in the 
country same’s Carrie had, 
he’d have some corn-silk, too. 

“T’ll have a snow-man, 
anyway !” he exclaimed, ‘‘an’ 
I'll have him right off ’fore 
to-morrow,” he declared, and 
he splashed through the 
puddles faster than before. 

Carrie and Belle stood at 
the window and watched 
Billy as he gazed at their 
snow-man so earnestly, and 
they clapped their hands 
quietly as he walked away. 

“We've beaten him this 
time,” laughed Carrie, ‘‘an’ 
I know he can’t have such a set 
bea-u-ti-ful man as ours.” sill 

“An’ he’s bragged of him 
for ’most a week,’ declared 
Belle, slowly, “‘an’ he hasn’t 
even begun him, an’ the 
snow’s most gone! ” 

Billy rushed into the house 
and got his bright red mittens 
and a pocketful of cookies, 
and then came out on the 
lawn to begin. 

How long it did take to 
make a big snowball and 
how cold his hands were! 

Billy rolled and rolled the 
big ball all over the yard till 
his back ached and his 
mittens were soaking, but it 
wasn’t half as big as Carrie’s 
yet. 

“T think I’ll eat a cookie,” 
he murmured, ‘‘’fore I roll 
any more. I’m ’most tired 
to pieces!” 

So down on the front steps 
he sat and munched one, 
two, three, four, five, six 
cookies before he even 
thought of moving. 

Mr. Sun laughed to himself 
as he sunk slowly out of sight 
behind the housetops, and he 
told the man in the moon all 
about the little boy who 
intended to make a wonderful 
snow-man that day and then 
munched cookies while he 
hurried away from him. 

The man in the moon look- 
ed straight into Billy’s eyes 
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little’ Privarose-Flower . 


Fruit-eating lizards found 
in ‘South America. 
The name of the sugar- 
pine of California. 
4. A delicious kind of plum. 
5. +" ertaining to the rainbow. 
A little ring. 
A person of rank. 





8. An American tree witha 
be sautiful blossom. 
A little friend of Palmer 


10. As one cies of lyric poetry. 
fill be found in Canada. 
A kind of puzzle. 
is. A bunch of flowers. 
14. An Italian silver coin. 
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2. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
Behead a rogue, and leave 
a collection of tents. 
Behead a sea-robber, 
leave angry. 
Behead joyful, 
behind the time. 
Behead be aoe to grow, 
and leave a ris 
Behead ye llow ish, and leave 
to permit. 
Behead a kind of black 
wood, and leave gaunt. 
Behead a fence, and leave 
sickly. 
The beheaded letters spell 
the name of the author of a 


and 


and leave 


long and beautiful English 
poem. 
3. 
RIDDLE. 


So pleasant my savor 

I'm used as a flavor, 

In the garden | flaunt ina 
ray, scarlet dress. 

Each civilized nation 

Gives me great veneration 

Because of the wisdom I'm 
known to possess. 


4. 
CHARADES. 

Two am sitting in my three 
this summer night lonely and 
whole because of the sorrow 
I have caused you. In future 
I shall use my one to warn 
others from my fate. 

Two do not seek to whole 
my crime, its consequences 
lie as a one over me; to me as 
to one of old the forbidden 
fruit was offered and I three 
it. 





we And now my enemies say 
that two, three, one my ware. 
and foretell for me the life 
and death of a whole. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
The primals and finals spell 
something that will help us to 
remember the year of the 
presidential election. 
Cross words, 


we wrole Humble. 
know , ) Banishment. 
4 A ees ny odor. 
Belonging to a stove. 


(“She said )- 6. 


PUZZLE. 

Make the following changes 
by annexing and prefixing the 
same letter in every case: 

Change a personal pronoun 
to something a child wears at 


table. 
“ Change a monkey to part of 
a coat. k helt t 
Change a rocky shel 0 
an od sleighs. 
Change a large wagon to 
» rustic youths. 
a7 1, Change an article to some- 
—- thing to check speech. 
> Change part of the day toa 
S dress-trimming. 
Change a city of the Old 
= Testament to a city of the 
New Testament. 
en dy Ss Change part of the face to 
a, : cuttings. 
Me 4 Change an exclamation to a 


-— boy’s nickname. 
—. Change a tin dish to pairs 
of horses. 
Answers to Puzzles in 


Last Number. 








as he came dancing over the 
trees, and Billy spied him. 

One fat hand was diligently searching in his | 
coat pocket for another cookie, but he forgot all | 
about cookies and everything else. 

“Why, it’s night! ” he gasped, “‘an’ I haven’t 
any snow-man!” He looked at the big, round 
ball of slushy snow glistening in the moonlight, | 
and then he sighed. 

“T didn’t ’spect it would take so long to eat my 
cookies, ‘cause I only ate six an’ most times I eat 
ten!” He felt around in his pocket again and | 
pulled out the seventh and took a great bite. 

“Tl finish my man to-morrow,” he said, | 
***cause then my mittens will bedry! ’ and he got | 
up and went into the kitchen. 

The next morning when Billy looked out of his | 
window old Mr. Sun laughed at him again, but 
poor Billy felt like erying. 

There were only a few little patches of snow to 


A Garden in the Snow. 


“Snow, snow! go away!” sang Posy. 
“Why, what is the matter?” asked Cousin | 
Nanny. | 
“Here I’ve been waiting for this old snow to | 
| melt, and more keeps coming all the time,” grum- | 
bled Posy. ‘I never can make my garden.” 
“But you can have a winter garden,” persisted | 
Nanny. ‘Come out, and I'll show you how.” 
“First we must have a hedge ’round our 
garden,” said Nanny. 
So they picked tiny branches of arbor-vite | 


| and stuck them into the snow to make a i 


square yard. 


“Now for fruit-trees,” said Nanny, breaking | 


| off some sprays of red cedar, with their pretty 
| blue berries. ‘‘ Just the color of plums.” 





Little sprigs of wintergreen looked like apple- 


| trees loaded with red fruit, and pieces of lichen 
| scraped from the old fence made paths all through 


the wee garden. 
“But where are our flowers > . 
“I’m just coming to them! 

| she brought some bits of holly 


asked Posy. 
’ said Nanny, as 
from the house. 


| “These are our roses,—red ones, see!” 


Next they stuck in berries without any stems, 
to represent the smaller flowers. Scarlet partridge- 
berries and crimson barberries made a beautiful 
gay border. 

When all was finished, with a background of 
pure, white snow, it was just the daintiest little 
garden that you ever saw. 

“How long will it last? ” asked Posy. 

“Till the snow-birds eat it up,” said Cousin 
Nanny. “And then we will make another.’’ 


| Antipodean. 


| 5. Buda. 6. 


1. 1. Antidote. 2. Antiqua- 

ted. 3. Antiseptic. 4. Anti- 

prrette. 56. Antecursor. 6. 

Antislavery. 7. Antediluvian. 8. Antecedent. 9. 

Antedate. 10. Antipathetic. 11. Antemosaic. 12. 
13. Antispasmodic. 


. Bean. 2. Daub. 
ind. 7. Bas. 8. Dune. 
11. Bead. 12. Dun. 13. Band. 
16. Bun. 17. Dean. 18. Ban. 


3. Bed. 4. And. 
9. Dane. 10. 
14. Bud. 1. 

19. Dan, Ned, 


2. Danube. 


Den. 
Ben. 


3. Sun-flower—sunfiower. 


4. The second of February the Christmas holly 
and mistletoe were carefully removed from the 
house, for it was believed that for every leaf that 
was left, goblins would appear. The house was 
then trimmed instead with box. The superstition 
is very old that sunshine on Candlemas is the sign 
of cold storms, and that the badger, the bear or 
the ground-hog comes out of his winter quarters 
to look at the weather, and if he ean see his 
shadow, then, ‘Woe be to March!’ 


5. 1. Snipe—snip. 2. Loon—loo, 3. 
bitter. 4. Veery—veer. 5. Diver—dive. 
—weave. 7. Hawk—haw. 8 Teal—tea. 
—coo. 10. Flamingo—flaming. 11. Raven 
12. Lark—lar. 15. Kite—kit. 


Bittern- 
6. Weaver 
9. Coot 
rave. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. — The prelimi- 
naries of the Presidential campaign are being 

rapidly arranged. ae was stated in the Com- 
panion of January 2, the Prohibitionists will 
hold their convention at Pittsburg, May 27, and 
the Republican convention will meet at St. Louis, 
June 16. The national Democratic committee 
has called the convention of that party at 
Chicago, July 7; but St. Louis came within two 
votes of securing the convention. The ey 
convention of the Populists will be held July 22, 
at St. Louis. 





DEATH OF PRINCE HENRY OF BATTEN- 
BEPG.—The English expedition, which was sent 


| ledged the purest and best. 





out two months ago to compel the king of the | 
Ashantees to accede to the requirements of | 
England, has accomplished its mission without | 
any fighting, and holds the king himself as a 

hostage for the fulfilment of his pledges. The | 

affair has had a melancholy sequel, however, in | 
the death from African fever of Prince Henry | 

of Battenberg, husband of Queen Victoria’s | 
youngest daughter, Beatrice. The prince accom- | 
panied the expedition in hope of military glory 
and advancement. He was but thirty-seven years 
old. Although his marriage with the Princess 
Beatrice was not regarded with much favor in 
England, because he was only a poor German 
prince, he was liked by those who knew him, 
and was a favorite with the queen. 


MANITOBA AND THE | Damanpon. —There is 
a sharp conflict of authority between Manitoba 
and the Dominion government over the school 
question. Six years ago Manitoba, which had 
previously maintained separate schools for Prot- 
estants and Catholics, established an unsectarian 
public school system. The Catholics protested 
against the withdrawal of public aid from their 
schools, asserting, what no one denies, that it 
was a violation of the understanding upon which 
Manitoba joined the Dominion. They carried 
their case to the courts, the Dominion Parliament 
and the British Privy Council. Last year the 
Privy Council decided that the Catholics had a 
grievance, and that the Dominion government 
had power to settle the question. The cabinet at 
Ottawa thereupon issued an order to the Manitoba 
government to restore separate schools. 

THe ELECTIONS IN -MANITOBA.— The 
Manitoba government refused to obey the order 
of the Dominion Cabinet. To test public senti- 
ment upon this issue, Mr. Greenway, the head of 
the Manitoba government, dissolved the legisla- 
ture and appealed to the people. The elections 
just held turned upon ‘the question whether or 
not the province should yield to the Dominion, 
and resulted in a large majority for Premier 
Greenway. The Dominion Parliament is now 
confronted with the difficult question, What meas- 
ures, if any, shall be taken to compel the Manitoba 
government to submit to the so-called ‘remedial 
order?” In its constitutional aspects this question 
recalls the old controversies in this country over 
state rights and the federal authority. 


THE REBELLION IN CuBA.—The Spanish 
government has recalled General Campos from 
the command of its forces in Cuba, and has 
appointed General Weyler to succeed him. The 
_courage and military ability of General Campos 
are unquestioned ; but he has been criticised as 
being too lenient. At all events, with a hundred 
thousand troops at his command, and the support 
of a considerable part of the Spanish navy, he 
has made no headway against the insurgents. 
The end of the first year of the insurrection finds 
the movement more formidable than ever. The 
reputation of General Weyler points to the 
adoption of a harsh and drastic policy. 


AMERICANS IN THE TRANSVAAL.—The 
spirit of adventure is pretty certain to lead 
Americans into all new countries where gold- 
mines, diamond-fields or other opportunities for 
quick wealth are offered. Six of them are among 
the leaders of the National Reform Committee, 
who have been arrested by the Boer government 
for high treason. Secretary Olney’s request of 
the British government to use its good offices for 
the protection of Americans under arrest was 
promptly complied with, and the fact that it was 
made and cordially agreed to tends to make the 
relations of the two governments more friendly. 


SHALL WE Buy THE DANisH WEsT 
InDIES?—Thirty years ago Denmark was 
willing to sell to our government the West Indian 
islands of St. Thomas and St. John for seven 
million dollars. Secretary Seward negotiated a 
treaty for the purchase, which the Senate declined 
to ratify. The project of acquiring these islands 
and that of St. Croix, constituting all the Danish 
possessions in the West Indies, has been revived, 
and a resolution has been introduced in the 
Senate, directing inquiry whether they can now 
be bought. They form a part of the group of the 
Virgin Islands, and have a combined area of less 
than one hundred and fifty square miles. Their 
value to us would be for use as naval stations. 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow- 
lAdv. 








STAMPS! 100 all dif. Barbados, ete. Only 10c. Ag’ts w’t’d at 50g, 
com. List free. L. DOVER & CO., 1469 Hodiamont, St. Louis, Mo. 


St TAMPS, 100 diff., Venezuela,etc..l0c. Agts. wtd. 50p.c. 
List free. ¢ ".Stegmann 5% 5041 Cote Brilant Av.,St. Louis, Mo. | 


CURIOU PRIZE PUZZLE. Figures and Letters. Easy, 


yor very citioutt, t. Can you doit? Price five rh 
stamps, by mailonly. Fig. Let. Mfg. Co., 351 W. 1 148t., N.Y. 


INCUBATOR. 


Catalogue of G4 Pages. Gives 

full information of cost of raising 

ultry and at the least expense. ' 4 
ok is worth dollars to you. Addre: 


















A.F Williams, 55 Race St. Bristol. Conn. 
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es free from largest V per concern in U. 


‘kAsef & ALLMAN 222 378° Dhilada,. 
PHOENIX BICYCLES 


They Stand the Racket. 
Strictly high-grade and we 
g guarantee every one. Send 
for catalogue. 








f/ Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
dy Stover Bicycle Mfg. Co., 
575 Madison. Ave. Factory, Freeport, Ill. 
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@choo!l Pins. : 


— _ Any 1,2, 8 or 4 letters, with Cut 7 Size. 
or without 96, 97, 98 or 

y Enamelled in one or two col- 

4 7s, paeete - met, silver 
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ig 


ye er dozen, #1. 
3 —". so dil starting’ sil- 

ver, 25c.; per dozen, #2.50. 7 
No. i. Katalog Free. No. 21. 
McRAE & KEELER, Attleboro, Mass. 
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We wish to introduce our Teas, 
Spices, and Baking Foweer. 
Sell 75 lbs., and we 


1s., a beautiful GoLD 
Rina. Send postal for 
Order Blank and Cata- 





an logue. 
W. G. BAKER, Springfield, Mass. 
We want every reader of the “ Youth’s 
Companion” to send a postal card bearing 
full name and address and we will send free 
of charge, printed matter of great value and 


interest to Stamp Collectors. 


A packet of 

1,000 stamps 25 cents. An album that will hold 

3,000 stamps 30c., 50c., 75c., according to style of 

binding. Better albums $1.50 to $15.00. Price 

i FREE. Sepeer alsheetssentona application. 
C. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub.Co.,St. Louis, Mo. 


415 LARGE PKTS. NEW FLOWER SEEDS 
FOR ONLY 15 CENTS 
pay postage and packing. 

1 bet = New Japanese Imperial 
Morning Glory (as shown in cut). 
This id new variety is — 
Wi rful; flowers ae Lo 
all colors,” |, green, 
fringed, white spotted with bine, 
and all of incomparable beauty. 








Aster, 1 pkt Gaillardia, 1 kt Go- 
detia, 1 pkt Larkspur, 1 oo Giant 
ak pkt Povey | 





Coxe oes 1 Boe Sweet Alyssu: 
poe bi pkt Agee Sweet 


15 =. We will send the three collections for Only 3& Cents. 
r we refund your money if not as represented. 
J.ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y 


FULL OF SNAP, SPARKLE AND VIM. 








Promptly relieves distress arising from overcat- 
ing or indigestion, regulates disordered stomachs, 
cures sicksheadaches and constipation. 

Children Like It. Adults Praise It. 
Recommended by the Medical profession for over fifty years. 
50c. and $1.00. All Druggists. 





The following is the greatest 
collection ever offered for va- 
riety of colors, and I will pay 
$100 to person who grows the 
largest number of colors from 
it; @75 to second; $50 to 
third; and @25 to fourth. 


FOR 4 
FLOWER BEDS. “ = surprise you, and make 
very interesting pear bed. 


pkt. Alice Pansy—all coters mixed, simply grand 
pkt. Phlox—fancy mixed, all wo nderful, showy colors. 
nn Sweet Peas—Eckford's Mixed, over 30 kinds, splendid. 
pkt. Chinese Pinke—mixed colors, hardy and very showy. 
Leg Petunia—all colors, makes a gorgeous show. 
23 a a wonderful selection of colors. 
Mignonette—mixed, all kinds to be found ; fragrant. 
a4 Chrysanthemum—all choicest kinds—very choice. 
pkt.Everlasting Flowers—all colors, flowers kept for yrs. 
pkt. Mixed Flowers—over 100 kinds that grow and bloom. 
ulbs Pea uberoses—sure to bloom early. 
4 dulbs Gladioli, one cad ot White, Pink,Scarlet, Variegated. 
Gladioli, fancy mixed, lovely spikes, all colors. 
balb bGladicine, Lemoine, earliest of all, butterfly colors. 
Oxalis—sure to bloom—lovely color for borders. 
hese ie kts. of seed and 13 choice bulbs (worth $1.30), will 
all flower this season, and make a wonderful flower bed of many 
colors. I will send them with m; oo feo a Pansy Calendar, 
rizes and how to get the most. colors, for 
0.) Order at once, apt you will be more 
n p /My catalogue shows a photo of sucha 
~Cupta” swiet Peas, the onder, Free with each order. 
F. LLS, Box 127, ROSE HILL, N. 




















full instructions for 
80 cents (silver or 





YOU PLANT 


THE RIGHT SEEDS 
NUN 0 


y New Seed Book tells all 
ze the best varieties of 


Peas and Everything ofin- 
terest in the Seed Line; how 


Fi row them for profit, etc. 
EE ifyou send a postal 


Yy, mention this paper. 


H.W. BUCKBEE 


Rockford Seed Farms 
RocKFoRD, ILLS. 
P. O. Box 575 ——— 








600 SEconD-HAND BICYCLES 


All MAKES and MODELS, must be closed out. 
ety Send for descrij ive bargain lists. 


FEBRUARY 6, 189%. 


‘STAM } 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
| 3 G. H., India, Japan, ete., with 
tine Stamp Album, only 10c. New Sopp. Price 
| My free. fortes twanted at 50 per cent. com. 
ANDARD +4 Nicholson PL, St. 














CYCLE CO., 287 W: Av., Chicago. [oaia, Mo. Old it 8. "s Cont. Stamps bought. 
B A K 3 sely, soctipéiens and Pp L AYS Gy NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1896: 
CATALOGUES FREE. FR = yeild FOR. 1896; 
RKER’S Solpetine Se - - 






HA Hf @ BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures — diseases & nee oe falling. 












SAVE TWO PROFITS ou: en. fons 
tire line direct to Consumers. pee 
r to Agents Free, for 5 Skate, } hears 


er gents 
and Knife Sharpeners. Catalogue sent free. 
DIAMOND CUTLERY Co., 60 Broadway, N.Y. 


=. DO YOUR OWN: 
wig? PRINTING 





Saves money! Makes 
money printing for 
others. Type-setting 
ener. printed rules. 
Write for catalogue, 























$5. PRESS for({ presses, type, ecards, 
7 cards, circulars, &c{ etc., to factory. 
small paper $4 | MERIDEN, - CONN. 
If you do not write well or are not 
entirely satisfied and are ambi- 
tious for improvement, send us 
your name and address and we 
will mail you full information 
WR TI N Gi up-to-date system of clear, hand- 
come wring in existence. You 
can learn it_ at home. ational Pub. Co., 
No. 45 S. Meridian Simnet, "ediasapelie, Ind. 
Galvanized Steel Wire, mali 
mesh at bottom, large at top. 
Center wire prevents saggi geing. 
— = Illustrated Catalogue FRE 
The _The Sedgwick Bros. Co., Richmond, Ind. 
PRINTING OUTFIT 10c. 
500 cards an hour, YOU can make 
money with it. A font of prosty pe, 
also Indelible Ink,Ty 2 older,Pads 
and Tweezers. Best Linen Marker; 
worth $1. Sample mailed for 10c. 
stamps for Foyage on —. Same 


Loma for printing} KELSEY & %o 0... 
in regard to the latest, most 
for FARM and all pur 
Sets any namein one minute; prints 
a 
outfit with ures 15ec. Larger outtit for ates two 





lines 25c. post- paid. INGE 
Dept. No. 94. 65 Cortlandt St., New "York. 


Don’t you hear dem bells 
Dey’s ringin’ ev’rywhere 













THE NEW Asst 
DEPARTURE << 


BELLS. , World over. 


Made in 16 dif- 
ferent styles and prices, Send 
postal for booklet to The New 
Departure Bell Co., Bristol,Conn., U.S.A. 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only_medicine known that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. In a private practice of twent 





years it has never failed to cure any kin¢ 
of Croup. Trial poker by mail, 10 cents. ae 
50c. Di. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N 





DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention, different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible Ear 
Drum in the World, Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
100 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
OMmees: { 1122 Broadway, "New York. , 


$30, OOO worth of rare old postage- 


stamps were found on let- 
ters in an old box of corre- 
spondence f Louisville a few weeks ago. Hunt up 
your old stamps, you may have valuable ones. 
Descriptive illustrated list showing what to look for 
will be sent free by addressing, 
Cc. H. MEKEEL, West St. Louis, Mo. 


“8-DO IT YOURSELF !°"6a 
= ~<a 




























ane Outfits for half-so 
bag 4 1, se ceisctes Prot 


tools,ete. yoni m9 2 Roor Bros. Co, Box 


Washburn 


Mandolins, Guitars and Banjos 
are used by the best players every- 
where, because their tone is match- 
less in volume and purity. Leading 

dealers sell them, butif your dealer 


“Bax E PiytouthyO 








Catalogue free. Our bi 
sins” catalogue, showing iene majors’ 
tacties, street drill, easy music, how to 
form a band, and — of Horns, 
Drums, Uniforms, ete., 

a book with desert 

Rare Old Violins and prices of Old an: 
Violins, Bows, Trimmings, ete., mailed free. We iss’ 
separate catalogues and sell everything known in music. 
LYON & HEALY, 24-26 ADAMS STREET, pa ncaa | 





















For HOGS, POULTRY, 


and all fence purposes. 


Standard 
Fencing 
of U.S. 


Thousands of Miles in Use. 
Always gives satisfaction. ew: oy dealers. Reed 
Take no other. talogue fre 
MenU vLEN WOVEN WIRE ines co., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


~¢ GGLESTON’s THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS. 


Has a Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with self- 
adjusting Ball in centre, adapts itself 
to all positions of the body, while the 
bail J the cup paosses back the 
intestines just a person does w he 
finger. With light" ‘pressure the Hernia % held se- 
curely day and night, and a radical cure certain. It is 
easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
C.H. EGGLESTON & CO., 1202 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO. 
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The $5.9 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Sor two 2-cent stamps. 
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We Employ 
Thousands 
of veapemeipie er- 
sons distribute 


advertising in ace 
payment fora igh 
+] 


Grade + 
ork required 

wheel not as represented. Write t< for particulars e 

F.K.Fernald, Mgr. Acme Cycle Co. Elkhart,Ind.U.S.A. 
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4% BETTER 
THAN 


Wanyieana 





PATENTED 





SAMPLE ADDRESS . . 
JULIUS JANOWITZ, 135 Grand St., N. Y. 
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ALL GRADES 4 


Sense Plans steep, nediam 


The last edition of Artistic en al 
. has 100 designs for dwell- 
: ings, showing the newest 

ideas in dwelling house 

Architecture. Views, 

floor plans, costs and de- 

scriptions with each 

pian. 

Price, $1.00 
CIRCULARS FREE 
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UNEQUALLED IN 


ARO 
FLAVOR, 


PUR ITY, 
STRENGTH. 
“TWO CUPS IN ONE.” 





Why ? 
Because 


IT’S PREPARED 
BY MACHINERY 
NOT BY HAND. 











Two Thousand 
Grateful Patients 


rescued from the tortures of 


Asthma 


urge sufferers to consult Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Their names and addresses, with 
book and blank for free examination, 
sent on application. 


Successful Treatment at Home. 









Fancy 
Work 


requires most careful washing 
with perfectly pure soap. There 
is only one perfect soap—that’s 


COkeO 


Can be used with the most deli- 
cate fabrics. Costs but a trifle— 
five cents. Your dealer has it. 
Made only by 


The WN. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- The B H Sen Punt HHONEST AWARD. S 
& orld’s Pair 


| tion and promotes the growth of the hair. LAde. 
rf "t}MPERIAL 
Best in Every Particular. ; 











NATURE SCIENCE 


Ww e want Agents in every town 

to sell Shoe Dressing Special- 

ties. Boys and Girls make money 
fast. Sones stamp for fu A tater. 
UTHAWAY 
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‘ics « SONS. “BOSTON, MASS. telling more about the Lamp, 
A CABLE IN THE AMAZON.—A vivid con- , and our other lines of Goods, 
ception of the wild luxuriance of vegetation along | | myc"! Sis unquestionably amost 
the Amazon River is conveyed by the news that | Do you Feel Depressed ? _ 
in opening telegraphic communication between|| Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. || Bradicy & Hubbard Mig. Co., valuable FO () PD 2 the Sick: 


Para and Manaos, a cable is to be laid for a long | 


| Meriden, Conn. 
; : It invigorates th ves, stimulates diges- ve siti ee 
distance at the bottom of he rer te irae ite | tion and relieves mental depression. Espe- | New vor, Boston, mee ETOOM, Where cither little 


deemed impracticable to run a telegraph line cially valuable to tired brain-workers. “184 ” one or adult needs deli-j 
through them. | . ‘ 7 
A MystTERIOUs micnitine teatiatiin -~ we WHO EVER FORGETS One-Half cate, nourishing dict ! li 


‘ , p THE FLAVOR? 
from Flagstaff, Arizona, in the midst of a great | When it comes direct from Pou nd — whe Seamers at Sh 
plain, there is a saucer-shaped hollow about elem woes by name XR re RR RRR RT 
three-quarters of a mile across and six hundred M S Package 

feet deep. The rim of this strange crater rises apie ougar 0 

between one hundred and fifty and two hundred — a. Se ostage 
feet above the surrounding plain. Rocky frag-| ,/; aoe. wend 25 cts. Prepaid, 

ments are scattered for several miles around the asi (hr U. 8. Bounty Weigher), Price 5c. } OS, 
crater, decreasing in number until they disappear. renavons Sart ua Burlington, Vt._Ask Grocers. 


. and paenare for a good 
Among these rocks many fragments of meteoric AT HOM posith onoradvancement | Gj]y Plat 
: ts inute black di d in business. We teacl 1 Bookkeeping, | liver ate 
iron, some containing minu lamonds, Business Forms Fenmanship, Arith: | hat W 
have been found. The inner walls show that the that Wears 
crust of the earth was broken when the crater ieefere x tegen Ay om LY 

m A Bes érentees — aa Ty ante. See advt. im Oct. vith 
was formed; yet no voleanic rocks exist there. esson 10 cent 


Geologists have recently proposed several theories BAYAN. Lastantre on § COLLEGE, BY MAIL 
to account for this singular phenomenon. One 


theory is that an immense meteorite made the 
hole, and that the meteoric fragments just 
mentioned are remnants of the falling star. 
Another theory ascribes the origin of the crater 
to a tremendous explosion of steam in the rocks Boy 9 ~ 
subterranean water had accumulated in the ‘ Success. . 5 
neighborhood of heated rocks, was the cause of PR gn py Ae , 
the explosion. GERRY B. LAWRENCE, poultry-yard. Beginning “The Trial of the New Crescent.’ 
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Book of Illustrations Free. 
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suggesting that the blow of a falling meteor, 
striking the earth’s crust at a point where 




















beneath ; and a third combines the first two by 
CHIMNEYS AT SEA.—Pictures of the new miums and about $50 at the Boston Poultry Show, 








Ini : » goat 7 F ‘ January, 18%. There is no business that a boy car 
United States cruiser Brooklyn show her with carry on easier or with ‘nore profit than the poultry ON THE Perfectly Safe 
F 7 eri j yusiness, and parents can do nothing wiser than to 
immensely tall smoke-stacks, towering up higher staft their sons init. Every town or country boy can SPOUT TEAKETTLE Represent : 


than the masts, with the exception of the flag- learn how to make money 7 by studying the pages of 
staffs. Similarly tall smoke-stacks have recently 


been adopted for a large merchant ship, and it is I arm=Poultry Poultry Paper ot » 
in the = 
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.. for Family Use Every practical Bicycle improvement of 
=> year. 
The best product of the Bicycle factory that 
produces the largest number of wheels. 
Unapproached popularity. 
Unapproached Sales. 


thought that their use may become common. 
The purpose is to imitate the draft produced by It is a practical teacher and guide to successful § | 


lofty chimneys on land. This is called “indi oultry-raising. Published twice a monthand costs } | 
y y “ 8 is called “induced put $1.00 a Year; 50 ects. for Six Months. 




































































draft,” as opposed to the system of “forced Send 2c. for § Sample Copy containing an article 
draft,’’ heretofore generally used to increase the on the boy poultry-breeder and his success. . ; Crescent Catalogue for 1896 Mailed on Application 
power of steam-boilers. It is claimed in behalf 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House 8t., Boston, Mass R 0 M F WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 
of the new system that it produces a more natural | THE : ‘ 4 
draft and is less injurious to the boilers, besides is the only Teakettle on the market that Factory: Wells and Schiller Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
eas does not have 25 per cent. of LEAD in the Eastern Office: 36 Warren St., New York. 
leading to greater comfort for the firemen. Other lining—lead in solution is a subtle poison. 2 
ways of inducing instead of driving air through All Latest Improvements. eo sili te at 
the furnaces have been contrived, but the tall Always Absolutely Safe. | aes 
smoke-stack plan is said to be the most economical opntiamaaiiins 
for ships. 4 | 
5 
CAMERA-CAUGHT PLANETS. —For four ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE “ROME” 
years past Dr. Max Wolf, of the Heidelberg oo gute ms te Vemaine Cakes aad ine. 
observatory, has been using photography instead ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N. Y. Mounted on this king of bicycles, 











of eye observation in the discovery of minor 
planets, or asteroids. In this manner he has 
found thirty-six new planets, of which eighteen 
were discovered in 1892, nine in 1893, six in 1894 
and three in 1895. 





you are Monarch of all you survey. 
All nature is yours as you speed 
along on your ride of health and 
happiness. You can depend on the 
MONARCH in any emergency. 
There’s ‘‘Know How’”’ in the making. 
4 models. $80 to $100, fully guaranteed For chil- 
dren and adults who want a lower price wheel the 
; Defiance is made in 8 models, $40 to $75. 








BTineral Views on the Bicycle Question 


How PARROTS BECOME LEFT-HANDED.— 
Parrots frequently have the habit of grasping 















food and other objects presented to them with i. ++ Done With.. iM . a te 
the left claw. Dr. David S. Jordan says that) Bailey’s Rubber Glove-Cleaner. ) cod enotighest grade that can be, $65. Others, . : 
this is a result of the right-handedness of men fren qnowgh for mont riders, $48 arid Jens Other Monarch Cycle Mfg.C 
ied 18 = S At all dealers or sent by mail, post-paid. : —- my as gost as THE HAWTHORNE, none onarch Uycle Mig.vo 
and women. The parrot naturally seizes with eww Cm TS. ) fo pay Sel eee be 0 See ee Lake, Halsted and 


its left claw an object which the giver presents higher Areiee con could 5 not be bestowed justly, than 


Bailey's Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, $1.50 | & to say,“It is as “The Hawthorne’?” If Fulton Sts., 
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with the right hand. | Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, . ome : ‘AGO. 
ad bias Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush large). ee 30 ) nge gond for gut Catalogue "Ma beautifeiy apuntmans 
He fatter feupper qplice Brush (small ” 35) g telle only of bicycles and, ovelina sundriew. and 83 Reade Street, 
NEW L SE FOR GELATINE.—It has recently Bailey's Complexion Seap,. ss... (210 = MON Tae ERY Lppail it free for the NEW YORK. } 
been discovered that, by means of a simple Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 111 to 116 Michigan Ave., Chicago | i 


chemical treatment, ordinary gelatine can be C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Boe a0 00 ne oe 0 oe ne 
solidified. In this form it resembles celluloid, but 
is not inflammable and is therefore not dangerous, | 
as celluloid is. It can be colored, spotted and 
streaked, as desired, so as to imitate tortoise- 
shell, coral, mother-of-pearl and other natural 
products. 





When you buy 


Sarsaparilla 


ask for the best and you'll 


Get Ayer’s. 


Ask for Ayer’s and you'll get 


The Best. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR GoLp.—In France a new | ‘ < 
substitute for gold has been formed by combining | [ae We ALFRED PEATS 
ninety-four parts of copper with six parts of | a 
antimony, and adding a little magnesium car- | Ra) 4 a Prize 
bonate to increase the weight. It is said that | Ray 


this alloy can be drawn, wrought and soldered PS ~ W A P A 
very much like gold, and that it also receives and | (iy 


retains a golden polish. It is worth about twenty- 2 ’ 
five cents a pound. . We will mail you samples free of our Prize Patterns, 1896 Series, 
| and our guide, ‘How to Paper,” if you will send us a description of 
o> your rooms to aid us in selec ting suitable patterns and colorings. 
Our new $1,000 Prize Designs are the handsomest and most ‘artistic 





Fast TRAINS OF THE FuTURE.—In dis- 


papers manufactured and are only 










ee ge one mr vr i an, ry 10 Cents and Up Per Roll. 
speed of railway trains, the Sc ven ific 2 merican | ie The New York World says : None so beautiful, so perfect or offered so cheap. 
urges strongly a decrease in the weight of . es The Chicago Tribune says: They will be in great demand by people of 7 
; sting to 7 ; artistic taste. 
% ; ~ 3 Cents and Ur P 
the engine has to haul not less than a ton and a s » Fer em 2 
half of dead load for each passenger carried. On WE PREPAY THE FREIGHT. The American Beauties 
the race-track the bicycle carries its load, at - AGENTS WANTED. One agent wanted in each town, who can furnish 7 
F / good references to sell from our large sample books on commission, and to é For 1896 
average railroad speed, on a dead-weight basis of | whom we can refer all requests for samples in their vicinity. Experience 3 | Win love at first sight and hold it. 


Bicycling should be pure happiness. 
t’s sure to be if you ride a 


Windsor, $85 and $100. 


yo address 


© 
; SIEG & WALPOLE M CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
e 


twenty pounds to the passenger. One hundred | a ey ee ee 

and fifty times as much dead-weight to be carried PRICES AND SAMPLES ARE OUR BEST ARGUMENT. 
per passenger on a railroad as on a bicycle!” | ee inwn Write to nearest address. 

What the limit of speed for trains will be in the = : 
twentieth century no one can tell at present, but 
with existing conditions more than 100 miles an 
hour have been made over a short distance. \& 


Branch Houses ; 


@ Chicago ee , Ore. 
®) Address all correspondence to Kenosha, Wis. (~) 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. Ali 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
o— to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
— to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on — paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Compantse by_the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








DIPSOMANIA. 


A recent writer classifies all inebriates under 
three heads. The first class embraces what are 
known as steady drinkers—not often intoxicated, 
but always more or less under the influence of 
liquor. Persons of this class sooner or later show 
symptoms of losing their minds. 

To the second class belong the periodical 
drinkers—those in whom the paroxysm ends as 
suddenly as it begins, only to recur after a certain 
interval. These cases are apt to develop epilep- 
tical and corresponding symptoms of an unsettled 
brain, although for some time this change may not 
be apparent. In fact, in the intervals between 
successive explosions the brain may even seem to 
be stimulated to greater activity. 

The members of the third class are termed by 
the writer “dipsomaniacs,”’ and are to be consid- 
ered as insane. The mania for drink is simply 
that predominance of one idea which is so often 
exhibited in the insane, and which is itself subject 
to change. 

It is these dipsomaniacs to whom our attention 
is especially drawn, and against whom we are 
particularly warned. 

The “steady drinker” carries the marks of 
dissipation upon his countenance, and is to be 
distrusted and avoided in proportion as his habit 
has a greater or less hold upon him. He gives to 
those around him due notice of his “‘tendencies,” 
and property and the comfort of others can be 
guarded against destruction. 

But with dipsomaniacs, as with other insane 
people, “there is method in their madness.” 
Religio-maniacs and enthusiasts of every descrip- 
tion are to be seen in this class. They may be 
rated in the community as persons of ability and 
judgment. Medical examination may even pro- 
nounce them sane and responsible; but it is only a 
question of time when the crash will come. 

All classes of inebriates are to be regarded with 
suspicion; in positions of trust and responsibility 
they are to be considered dangerous. 

Each paroxysm of drink is destructive to the 
brain centres. The ability to reason clearly is 
constantly being diminished. 

There should be no hesitation in acting upon a 
recognition of mania for drink. The time is 
certain to come when the person will conduct 
himself in a weak and morbid manner. His 
actions are to be always regarded as suspicious. 

Dementia, paralysis, active mania and epilepsy 
are in store for him. 
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PREPARED. 


It was a question in the family why Edith was 
always so much more welcome than any other 
niece when she made her weekly call upon Aunt 
Elinor, who is an invalid. Aunt Elinor can talk 
very little, and some visitors tire her beyond 
expression. Edith, on the contrary, seems to 
leave her exhilarated and refreshed. 

“I am no fonder of her than I am of the other 
nieces,” said the invalid one day, when the ques- 
tion was brought up, “‘but I confess I do like 
better to see her. She tells me something slowly 
and gently. She seems to have plenty to say, and 
never to get flustered in saying it, and there are 
no pauses when she looks off into vacancy, and 
makes me feel as if I ought to entertain her.” 

“Well, Edith,” said the girl’s mother that night, 
“how do you manage it? Give us your receipt for 
talking to an invalid.” 

Edith blushed, 

“T wish I needn’t, mamma,” she said, somewhat 
guiltily. “Perhaps it’s a silly thing to do, and I 
ought to be ashamed of it, but to tell the truth, I 
get it up beforehand.” 

“What? your conversation?” 

“Yes, mamma. I don’t dare to depend on 
thinking of the right thing at the right time, 
and I used to make such fearful mistakes with 
Aunt Elinor before I thought of arranging my 
programme. Once I told her how Tom’s dog was 
run over, and then when I saw it was exciting her, 
I got nervous and said her cat had just been after 
the canary. I believe it was that very morning I 
made up my mind to talk by rule next time.” 





THE YOUTH’S 


“T shall call you ‘Little Thirdly and Fourthly,’” | 


COMPANION. 


The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown’s Cam- 


said her mother. ‘Tell me what you talked about | Phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 


last time.” 

“Well, I told her about the nasturtiums first ; how 
you sowed them in the window-boxes, and how 
Tom popped some beans in, too, and you were so 
puzzled when the nasturtiums came up beans. 
Then she laughed, and I got encouraged and 
passed on to my next heading. That was calico, 
and I described my new wrapper and told how I 
got on the ruffle with the figure upside down. 

“And then—oh, there were lots more things, but 
I had them all in my mind, and two or three I 
saved over for next time, because the nurse came 
in and told me my half-hour was up. But is it a bad 
way to do, mamma? It isn’t priggish, is it?” 

“It’s a very good way,” said her mother. “It’s 
so good that I think I shall try it myself.” 


CHECKMATE. 


An amusing story is told in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of an English officer who determined to 
enter Chinese Tibet by stratagem. He managed 
to cross the frontier at night, and so escaped the 
guard. 


On the following day, however, while the officer 
was journeying deeper into Tibet, the Tibetan | 
soldiers overtook him, and informed him that as | 
the country was un- 
safe because of rob- | 
bers, they would go 
with him in order to 
protect him, to which 
arrangement the trav- | 
eller was compelled to 








agree. Ina few hours 
t ey came to a river, 
which was crossed by 
a rope bridge. 

The Tibetans passed 
over first, in order to 
show that the bridge 
was safe, and then the 
officer got into the | 
noose and was pulled 
along by the Tibetans. 
Suddenly, however, | 
they ceased wpuitas 
and left the English- 
man hanging in mid- 
air above the rushing 
torrent. 

In vain the officer 
shouted to the Tibetans to pull; they merely 
smoked and nodded their heads. The hours passed 
and stiil the officer hung above the torrent. 
last the Tibetans eed to pull him back if he 
would leave Tibet immediately. This, of course, 
he was compelled to do, and took his departure 
from the forbidden land. 





UNSYMPATHETIC. 


Of course no man worthy the name was ever 
guilty of trying to tease his wife; but now and 
again one may be observed who does it without 
trying. 

Such @ man was aoa Perry, of Pembroke. 
One day he was in the kitchen when his wife 
broke an egg of uncertain quality into her mixing- 
bowl. It was her second experience of the kind 
that day, and she exclaimed: 

“There’s another! I b’lieve Joe Nash keeps all 
the bad eggs he takes into his old store for me!” 

“Wall, now, Lizzie, you shouldn’t fly out so,” 
said her husband, soberly. “‘You’d oughter hev 
more — 

“Sympathy!” she echoed. “What do you mean, 
Harry Perry? Sympathy for Joe Nash?” 

“No, for them eggs,” her husband replied. 
“Think how long they must have be’n n’ to 
be good!” 


SAVED BY A SHOT. 


Sir George Yule, of the Indian Civil Service, 
was a mild, sweet-natured man, but a “mighty 
hunter,” who had killed hundreds of boars, and 
shot tigers on foot and from horse and elephant. Sir 
Edward Braddon, in his “Thirty Years of Shikar,” 
tells of Sir George’s narrow escape from death in 
an encounter with a tiger. 


He was standing outside of a jungle from which 
a tiger was being driven by beaters. The tiger 
came from the Tangle within a few feet of the 
spot where Yule stood and rushed at him. He 
had only time to bring his rifle up to his hip and 
fire as the beast sprang upon him, knocking him 
to the ground, smashing in his sun-helmet and‘ 
tearing his shoulder and chest. 

The tiger was dead when it reached the ground, 
killed by the chance shot so coolly fired. 


HIS MISTAKE. 


A former minister to the United States from 
Argentina found great difficulty in learning the 
English language. The Washington Pathfinder 
reports the sefior as saying: 


“I make often many meestake when I speak 
Americano. I make a bad blunder the last time I 
am received at the White House. A _ beautiful 
ladee_ tell me something which happen in your 
Civil War. She says she see it. Now, I think to 
myself, I will be polite and make the sefiora a 
grand compliment 
ve ‘It is i ogg that you see it, madam,’ I say. 
‘You must have been born many, many years 
before the war.’ . a 

“All the time,” he added, “I mean after the war. 
But I make a meestake. I sey before. No, the 
ladee was not pleased. She felt much contempt.” 


PAT’S ECONOMY. 


Pat went to the clerk of the court and obtained 
a license to marry. In three weeks he appeared 
there again. 


“Shure!” he said, “I haven’t used the license 
yer give the wan time.” 
“ e 


“An’ I at ye to take out the name of Mary Flynn 
and put in Katie O’Conner in the plas of it.” 
The clerk explained that this would be impos- 
sible; nothing but a new license would be in order. 
“Be the powers, then,” said Pat, “I’m in more 
trouble than iver. I only courted Katie to save 
me money on the license.’ 


S1GN at a Louisville bone-factory: “Persons 
leaving their bones with me can have them ground 
at short notice.” 





L Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. (Adv. 


12 Pats, eioee te’ SEEDS 
m ‘or 
10 conte. A beautiful 

large tiustrated catalogue with each order. Address, 
SAMU 


EL WILSON, - Mechanicsville, Pa. 


Everything of the Best at Right Prices 
for Orchard, Vineyard, Lawn, Park, 
Street, Garden and Greenhouse. 
Rarest New, Choicest Old. 

Elegant 168-page catalogue free. 
Send for it before buying. Half 
saved by dealing direct. Try it. 
Seeds,- Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, 
ete., sent by mail to any office in the 
U.5S., post-paid. Larger by express 
or freight. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 42d Year. 
rooo Acres. 29 Greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
3001 Erie St., Painesville, O. 




















“Prettiest Wheel 
That Runs!’ 


“GENDRON” 





Neatest Outline, Truest Bearings, 
Most Rigid Frame, Easiest Running 
Our handsome booklet tells all about 


the peerless “GENDRON” and ‘“‘RELI- 
ANCE” bicycles. Sent free to you. 


GENDRON WHEEL CO., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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€2 


Years. 


Great example of 
continued service 
in a distingui 
house % % wt wt 

AVID T. HARADEN, 85 years of age, is 
now actively employed as librarian in the 
factory of CHICKERING & Sons, of Boston, 
manufacturers of . ot : 


He entered their employ at 14 years of age 
and worked on the First Piano made by this 
oldest establishment of its kind in America. 

During all these years he has seen the practical 
development of a piano that has reached the 
Highest Reputation, both in the Piano- 
Makers’ Art and also among the Greatest 
Musicians of this age. 

This remarkable experience is a strong testimo- 


nial for this celebrated piano and its manufacturers. 
Catalogue sent Free. 791 Tremont St., Boston. 
















GREEN CUT BONE. 


MANN’S 
BONE CUTTER & 


will pay for itself in two months. Sent j 
on trial. $5.00 BUYS ONE. 
Catalogue free if name this paper. 


F.W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 


















ARE THE CHOICE 


OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 
is simply claimed to be. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 


REWAR 


of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen ’% 
Waverley during 18%, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the 
facts and the sentence of the thief. This reward is open to every one excepting 


the owner of the stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one person in any case. 


ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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CONSTANTLY BURNING UP 


A man is all the time burning up 
fat. This fat has got to be in as 
constant supply as the air he breathes. 
Every minute of life depends on it. 
It has got to come from somewhere ; 
if it does not come from the food 
direct, it comes from the fat stored 
up in the body. It gets stolen with- 
out his knowing it; but his friends 
tell him of it. They say: “You 
are getting thin. You are not look- 
ing well.” 

They are right; but they do not 
recognize the full significance of 
what they are saying. 

If you are not getting the fat you 
need from your usual food you are 
getting thin. One can go on losing 
fat a little while with no more 
serious harm than some discomfort 
to himself, and the causing of some 
anxiety to his friends. But there is 
danger ahead. You must have a 
food you can get fat from. Cod- 
liver oil is that food. It is as truly 
a food as if it were nothing more. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is cod-liver oil made easy. In it the 
oil is broken up into particles finer 
than water drops in cloud or fog. 
The work of digestion is partly done 
beforehand. The tiny drops of oil 
slip easily through the wall of 
the intestines into the blood. 

This is the reason why 
“Scott’s Emulsion” produces 
plumpness when common 
food, or even cod-liver oil, is 
ineffectual. 
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FAITH. 


In every seed to breathe the flower, 
In every drop of dew 
To reverence a cloistered star 


To see the promise of the bow, 
Despite the cloud between, 
Is Faith—the fervid evidence 
Of loveliness unseen. Joun B. Tass. 


* 
> 


Where Lost Bobby was Found. 





Martha Ann, Mary Ann and Love Ann were | 


three maiden sisters who lived on a high hill ina 
little, old, weather-beaten house three miles from 
the village below, which they called the Fiat. 
Martha Ann was seventy-three, Mary Ann 
three years younger, and Love Ann, whom they 
always called “the child,” just sixty. 

They raised a little flax, or oftener got it from 
a neighbor by spinning or weaving ‘‘on the 
sheers.”” They spun and wove their own linen 
sheets, towels and tablecloths, of marvellous 
patterns handed down in the family; and linen 
for their dresses, marked off in checks by threads 
dyed yellow with copperas or blue with indigo. 

They carded, spun and wove the wool from 
their few sheep, made flannel for dresses, bed- 
spreads and comforts, or knit the yarn in “‘sale 
socks,’’ and in summer braided straw to make 
into hats and bonnets. 

They had learned tailoring, so when once in 
two years the Flat shoemaker came to the house 
to make each a pair of calfskin shoes, they 
“changed works,” and made clothes for him or 
his boys out of the full cloth he brought along for 
that purpose. 

In the spring they tapped their few trees and 
made maple sugar. Their cow supplied them 
with butter, their chickens with eggs and some to 
sell at the Flat, where they bought the few things 
they needed, always including snuff and tobacco ; 
for Martha Ann smoked a pipe and Mary Ann 
took snuff. This weakness on their part will 
soon bring me to Bobby. 

To save candles they always went to bed at 
nine o’clock, and eight in winter, and from force 
of habit got up at five. If it was cold, after 
breakfast was over they sat on the dye tubs at 





each end of the great fireplace, or on a high- 
backed settle drawn up in front, and knit sale 
socks by the firelight, measuring yarn and 
eounting needles, as they had done since child- 
hood. 

In the morning Love Ann ‘“‘foddered” the cow 
and sheep and did the milking, Mary Ann got | 
the breakfast and Martha ‘“‘pottered reound | 
doing things,” as she said. 

On a certain summer morning Mary Ann 
called to Martha Ann in their sleeping-room to | 
come to breakfast. 

“I can’t,” she answered, sadly; ‘‘poor little | 
Bobby’s lost.” 

“Oh, no, not Bobby! 


He was sartinly here 


last night.” 


“Yes, Bobby and Betty was a-laying real 
peaceful side by side when I went to bed, bat | 
he’s sartinly gone now.”’ 

Mary Ann left the table, and both hunted 
everywhere that Bobby could be imagined to be, | 
but in vain. Love Ann came in with the milk, | 
and having strained it in the “buttery,” sat | 
down at the table and called : 

‘*Why don’t you come to breakfast, girls? It’s 
all getting cold, and it’s churning day, besides 
being biled vittles day.’’ 

Mary Ann came to the door and whispered 
tragically, ‘‘Bobby’s lost!” 

‘“‘Bobby’s always getting lost,” called out Love 
Ann, carelessly, going on with her breakfast; 
“but Slim and Curly are always on hand. Come 
and eat. Bobby’ll turn up sooner or later; he 
always has, and will again.” 

After a time both came to the table. “I don’t 
feel to eat,” said Martha Ann, plaintively, as she 
stirred her tea in her saucer. “I’m afeard it’s a 
token that something’s going to happen. It 
might be sickness, and mebbe death.” 

“For the land’s sake!” sniffed Love Ann, 
“Bobby’s lost once a fortnight generally, and 
nothing ever happens in this house from year’s 
end to year’s end,’ and she got up and went out 
of the house. 

“That child’s getting reckless,” sighed Martha 
Ann. “I can’t feel what she means by such 
conduct. Once when Bobby was lost I'd ’a’ 
been an object of mercy; but now she don’t 
sense my trouble. I’ve tried to bring her up 
right, but she seems more keerless as she gets 
older.’’ 

“Oh, never mind,” said Mary Ann, soothingly. 
“She’s kinder young and giddy now, but when 
she’s along in years she’ll get settled down all 
right.’’ 

“Now let’s take another hunt for poor little 
Bobby,” said Martha Ann, as they rose from the 
table. “I can’t get any comfort from my pipe 
till he’s found.” 

“Wal, fust take a pinch of my snuff,’ and 
Mary Ann opened her box, and there was 
Bobby! 

Who was Bobby? Why, in those times— 
seventy-five years ago—“pins were pins,” and a 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


box of assorted sizes cost fifty cents. For common 
use they used slender thorns from trees. These 
sisters had long been reduced to six ‘‘store pins.” 

The heads of pins then were not solid, but 
made of a wire wound round the thick end. 
Curly was a pin Love Ann had found at the 
Flat, whose head was a little unwound, and 
Slim, her other pin, a long, slender one. 

Mary Ann’s pins were Chub and Chick, 
because one was short and the other a brass pin, 
yellow as a newly-hatched chicken. Bobby and 
Billy were Martha <Ann’s pins. After her 
raptures over lost Bobby found, she asked : 

“*How do you s’pose he ever got there?” 

“Oh, I recollect. now, clear as day,’’ answered 
Mary Ann. “After you was snug in bed I 
went out to cover up the fire on the hearth, and I 
see my snuff was lumpy, and took Bobby’s head 
to break it up; and here he was safe and sound 
in my box, all right.” 

And as if he had been a prodigal son returned 
from a far country, Bobby was much petted for 
a week afterward. M. H. Jaquira. 


> 





Mortifying. 


Who does not know the little embarrassed 
cough behind a sheltering hand with which shy 
persons often preface words to a stranger? Miss 
Mattie Higgs knew it as well as any one, but she 
was a person who had a way of getting an idea 
fixed in her mind to the exclusion for the time 
being of any other. This mental tenacity of Miss 
Mattie wrought great bewilderment and conster- 
nation in the mind of a stranger who walked into 
the village of Carlton and up the path to the 
Higgs front door one summer afternoon. Miss 
Mattie used to tell the story herself somewhat as 
follows: 

“I was sitting on the front doorstep making 
myself a new cap when I saw a man coming up 
the walk. He seemed in a hurry and looked 
kind of nervous, and as soon as he was near me 
he put his hand over his mouth and coughed a 
little and said, ‘If you—’ 

“And I said, ‘Don’t say a word. 
thing you can possibly do.’ 

““And he said, ‘I beg—’ 

“Don’t speak. You must not do that. No,’ 
I said, as he tried to interrupt me; ‘it is very bad 
for you to cough. I will go with you.’ 

* “But, madam—’ he said. 

“**Nothing can be done if you will talk,’ I 
cried, quite out of patience by this time, and I 
took him by the arm and led him down the street 
to Doctor Jackson’s. On the way he kept cough- 
ing and trying to talk and getting more and more 
red in the face, and I had to hurry him along and 
speak more sharply than was fitting to a perfect 


It’s the worst 


| stranger. 


***You must know,’ I said, ‘that there’s no need 
for you to say anything. I understand perfectly 
and I am glad totake you to Doctor Jackson. If 
you had eaten a piece of bread immediately it 
might have saved you, but you have delayed so 
long and talked so much and coughed so much 
that the case requires a physician’s skill now. 
However,—oh, don’t speak ! ’ 

***Madam, I will speak,’ he cried fiercely. ‘I 
wonder if you are insane. Why are you tal-ing 
me to some Doctor Jackson? I think I saw 
Higgs on the door-plate of your residence, and I 
wished to inquire if Mr. Ezra K. Higgs, an old 
friend of mine, lives there. 1am a bashful man, 
madam, but I make bold to ask you, what does 
this mean?’ 

“And I,’” finished Miss Mattie, pathetically, 
“T had humbly to lead him back again to the door- 
plate with Higgs on it, and had to say to him, 
‘Ezra Higgs is my brother, and oh, my dear sir, 
I hope you will forgive me; I honestly thought 
that you were choking to death with a fish-bone 
in your throat.’ ” 


+ 
+ 





The Horse and the Bicycle. 


Up to the present time it has generally been the 
horse which has taken the man out ; but since the 
advent of the bicycle at least one case has come 
on record in which the man has taken out the 
horse. 

A newspaper of Oregon relates that a citizen of 
Dalles owns both a, horse and a bicycle, and he 
became so much in love with his wheel that he 
could not think of riding out in any other way 
than upon it. He devoted himself to it, therefore, 
to the entire neglect of the horse. 

He had a stableman who took good care of the 
horse in the barn and gave him his customary 
feed, but, through good feed and no work, the 
horse soon became fat, heavy and in danger of 
losing his health. 

So the stableman reported to his employer that 
the horse must either be exercised or sold. The 
owner did not want to sell the horse, as he had 
owned him a long time and was very fond of him; 
but he was so much infatuated with the bicycle 
that he could not think of giving it up even for a 
day. What was he to do in sucha situation of 
affairs ? 

This is what he did: He procured a halter 
with a very long strap, and, attaching this to the 
back part of the bicycle, led his horse out on the 
road behind him. 

At first the horse did not take kindly to this 
ignominious dragging about at the tail of a bicycle, 





but he soon became broken to it, and daily he 
might be seen trotting around at the top of his 
speed, trying to keep up with the machine. But 
as soon as the horse had received exercise enough 
the man was quite willing to leave him at the 
stable and go off at better speed on his own 
account. 
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A Tragedy. 


A pitiful story of a single foolish, unconsidered 
act that wrecked a happy man’s life is reported 
by the Minneapolis Journal. The man in 
question, “Bill” Gidley, was a stage-driver in the 
Northwest, a “big, good-natured soul,” whose 
arrival at a station was always a signal for 
merriment. 

Thirteen years ago, on Thanksgiving day, 
there was a turkey shooting-match at Bismarck. 
Bill was there; he went to see the sport and, 
while not an expert shot, ‘*’lowed he’d just kill 
off what few turkeys these ’ere fellows have got.” 

After a number of unsuccessful shots, Bill’s 
friends began to make sport of his marksman- 
ship. One of them, pointing to a little outbuilding 
standing some thirty rods distant, remarked : 

“Bill, you can’t hit that shack over there.”’ 

Gidley clapped his rifle to his shoulder, pulled 
the trigger, the door of the shack swung open, 
and Bill’s best friend fell at the entrance, shot 
through the heart. 

That was thirteen years ago. Gidley is still 
“staging it” off in the Black Hills country, but 
his old friends would hardly recognize him. The 
face onee wreathed in smiles is a picture of 
sadness ; no more are heard the jolly stories and 
pleasantries that used to lend a light to the 
station. A heart-broken man, he passes his 
leisure time in comparative solitude. 


* 
?* 





Scotch Independence. 


An old Scotchman—a canny old Scotchman it 
would be in order to call him—found himself out 


| of sorts, says Household Words, and went to 


see a doctor. 

The doctor heard the patient’s story and gave 
him some advice about his diet, and especially 
about the importance of eschewing all spirituous 
liquors. 

Then the Scotchman rose to go. 
said : 

**T am in the way of charging for my advice. 
I must trouble you for half a crown.” 

**Oh, maybe,” answered the patient, “ but I’m 
nae gaun to tak’ yer advice.” 


But the doctor 


* 
> 





Exacting. 


It is no great wonder that workingmen grow 
uneasy under unreasonable exactions. 

**I haven’t had time to breathe since I arrived 
at half-past eight this morning,” said the cashier 
to the bookkeeper in a busy establishment. 

“You should do your breathing before you 
come to the office,” answered the bookkeeper.— 
Judge. 








50 varieties, 25c. ; 1000 mixed, 20c. 
i TAM Approval sheets, 2 per cent 
Us 1s. - COE, Litchfield, Ct. 
“ CLEARBRIGHT.” 
LEARBRIGHT. 


A Sure Cure for Headache, Neuralgia, Nervous 
and Mental Exhaustion 
and all head troubles. Excellent skin tonic, removes 
pimples and allays irritation, will prevent taking cold 
after hair-cut. Invigorating effect after shampoo. 
Sample Mailed Free. 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO., 116 Bedford Street, Boston. 


NERVEASE = 


Has cured thousands of aching 
heads. Physicians prescribe it— Aches 
grateful sufferers bless it—and 
well they may. It cures any 











headache in five minutes. 265c. \ 
All druggists or by mail, pre- 
paid. NERVEASE CO., Boston. 4 
Garments of tte 
BEST QUALITY and 
LEADING STYLES 


At lower prices than can be found 
elsewhere. 


Highest Prices paid to trappers for Raw Skins. 
H. CRINE, the Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 








BURN BOTH ENDS AT ONCE! 
Justso many eggs in a hen anywa It gener- 
po! takes her three years to lay them. Make her 
doitin halfthe time,then eat the hen. That’s 
how to make egg business pay. - 
Breck’s Eureka Egg Food 
Aids digestion, gives strength when moulting, 
stimulates the hen to lay in winter, when eggs 
ret hag most. Also prevents and cures Roup, 
Cholera, Gapes and other ailments common to 
—_ For 25c, we mail @ month’s supply for 12 
ens, or for $1.00, enough for 60 hens. 
** Points for Poultry Raisers,” 52 -pp. mailed free ; 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, ~ 
“‘ Everything for farm, garden and lawn.” 
Mention this paper. 47 to 64 North Market St., BOSTON. 














Cure Without Medicine. 





A Safe, Simple Home Treatment of unapproachable 
tffectiveness. Illustrated Catalogue with HOME 
testimonials, prices, ete., free. Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLiorT, 42 Insurance Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 


HI. 


Approval Sheets. 


FOREIGN, Fair, 50 per cent. commission ; Good, 33% 
per cent. ; Fine, 25 per cent.; Special lines, 20 per cent. 
UNITED STATES Postage, 20 per cent.; United 
States Revenues, 20 per cent. 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 325 to 333 Washington St., Boston. 
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reso so is a Dollar— but it will purchase 


( >: “Thirty Varieties of the finest 
al 3S 

\\¢ ' Flower Seeds 

/ | / \ 


grown, ineluding our Fancy Double 
Asters and Superb Pansies, Sent by 
mailtoany address. Write for Catalogues 


W-<” KENDALL & WHITNEY, Seedsmen, Portland, Me. 
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You 
Can 
[lake 


more good things with 


WHEATLET 


than with ‘ZZ 2 
any other 
cereal food. 
TRY IT. 
Directions for Wheatlet Cake. 


One and one-half cups dry Wueart- 
LET, one cup sweet milk, two eggs, one 
tablespoonful sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
butter, two ‘™ --y° baking powder, 
pinch of salt. e thirty minutes ina 
quick oven. 






Sold in 2-Ib. packages by 
all leading Grocers. 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
Lockport, N.Y. 




















A thoroughly well-built bicycle of the 
highest quality, embodying all practical im- 
provements. 


It HOLDS five accepted road records. 


If you want a beautiful, durable, swift and 
safe mount, 


| The Anderson “‘ Transit’s’”’ 
the Wheel. 


PRICE, $100.00. 





ALBERT & J. M. ANDERSON, Makers, 
44% Columbus Avenue, Boston. | 
Factory, So. Boston. Agents Wanted. } 








A Novel Article 


A CAPSULE-A NEW FORM FOR 








Notse.—A Capsule in a cup of hot 
water quickly makes a most deli 
cious cup of strengthening bouillon. 


Refreshing to Tired Folks 
Reviving to Sick Folks 


Always insist on 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand 


A pretty booklet, “From the Ranch to the 
Table” and a package of Capsules mailed for 
two 2-cent stamps. 

The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co. 
South Omaha, Neb. 








What the Druggist Says about 


Pyro-Febrin 


ior Headaches. 


“I have sold during the past year most 
Six Gross and sales increasing. If you could 
hear the favorable comments made by pur- 
chasers you would be highly pleased. This 
remedy leads all of its kind, and it suits my 














| trade so thoroughly that it is a pleasure to sell 

| ‘ 

| Pyro-Febrin Tablets for Headaches and Colds.” 

W. P. DRAPER, Springfield, Mass. 

| Contain no optatea—A}warys effective—Easily taken— 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 

scientific preparation superior to any other. 


At druggists or by mail 25c¢. per bor, Samples Free. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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BENSDORP’S 
| oS Royal Dutch COcoO A | 


Unsurpassed for both Drinking 
and Cooking purposes. Its PURITY, 
DELICATE FLAVOR and NOURISH- 
ING PROPERTIES explain its in- 
creasing sale. 











Free! 


Free Sample, also a few choice Cooking | 
Receipts by Mrs. Lincoln, sent on request. | 








caieas es can sos 
YELLOW WRAPPER. 


S. L. BARTLETT, 28 Broad St., Boston. _ 





















Is Genuine Salt, ae 





a and all Salt. 











Are just what you want for a lunch with liquid a 
refreshments before retiring, 

To serve with a Rarebit when your friends drop in, Ay 

A dainty article for use at “At Homes” and “Card bs 

Parties.” Always ready when one is hungry. os) 

Your Grocer has them or will get them for you. SS 

et Ss co) 

Manufactured by x 

Boston Bakery, United States Baking Co. * 

Office, 465 Medford Street, Boston. ‘ 
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Petroleum for the Lungs! 


THE ASTONISHING RESULTS FROM THE USE OF 








show it to be possessed of powers never before exhibited in 
the history of medicine. In the treatment of 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, CHRONIC COUGHS, 


hemorrhage and weak lungs, its marvellous cures when every 
other means has failed prove it to be the most wonderful recon- 
structive remedy known. 
Unlike Cod-Liver Oil it does not disagree with the stomach. 
It is an aid to digestion, and a powerful revitalizer ; expelling 
disease germs, creating new blood and making new, sound flesh. 
All Druggists, 50c. and $1.00. Pamphlet free. Angier Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. 
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United States Flags | 
ror tee Public Schools. 


These flags are made of the best material, thoroughly sewed. Every 
flag has 45 stars. We use the ‘‘ Standard’’ brand of bunting adopted 
by the Government. Samples of material will be sent to all who desire. 


«- Price List... 
Size. Price. Size. Price. 
3x2 feet, $ .9o, postage 10 cents extra. | 12x 7% feet, $6.25, 


“ 














4x2 1.25, postage 10 cents extra. | 15 x9 og 8.25, Must go by ex- 
EE ited 2.00, postage 15 cents extra. | 16x8 = 8.00, | press and charges 
6x4 “ 2.75, postage 25 cents extra. | 20x10 ‘“ 12.25, | paid by receiver. 


9x6 “ 4.50, postage 35 cents extra. | 21x12 “ 14.50, 


‘We include a canvas bag in which to keep the flag when not in use 
,With the five largest sizes at no additional expense. If wanted for special 
occasion, telegraph the order and the flag will be sent C. O. D. at once. 


PERRY MASON & Co., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion. 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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A Superior «Picked-up’”’ Codfish. 


All chefs and housewives pronounce it perfect, and miany manufacturers “try” to 
imitate it. All good grocers sell only the genuine article — “ Beardsley’s.” 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS 192 West St., New York City. 








Does your Food Digest ? 


DYSPEPSIA, 





from __...—_ 


CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-> THAYER’S -- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
relief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always uniform. 


Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 








